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FIVE HUN’DllED QUESTIONS 

ON Tiry. 

SOCIAL CONDITION 

OF 

THE NATIYES OE BENGAL.' 

HY 

THE REV. J. LONG, 

OE C/VI.rUTTA. 

(Bead before the Royal Asiatic Society, IDtli June, 18 G 6 ) 


Desiderata and Inquiries connected with the Presidency 
of ^ladras atid Doinbay were issued by the Secretary of the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society in 1827, on points relating to the 
language, literature, ancient history of families, antiquities, 
coins, peoi)le, arcliitecture, landed tenures, arts and manufac- 
ture's, of India. 

The Dritish Admiralty lias published a Manual of Scientific 
EiKpiiry, so have the Statistical and other Societies. 

Ilaxthausen, in his work on the Caucasus, remarks: *‘My 
travels and observations during more than twenty years, 
liavo convinced me that an acquaintance with the manners 
of a peo})le, their moral and material interests, domestic rela- 
tions, corporate as.sociations, and specially the commercial 
I’c'lations of the lower classes, is indispt'.nsable to a real know- 
ledge of the history and constitution of peoples and states.” 

The present time seems favourable in India to prosecute 
enquiries on this subject ; with tlic rapid spread of education 
literary tastes are springing up among natives. 

The following five hundred questions and desiderata — sug- 
gestive of a wide range of subjects, on “ the proper study 
of mankind is man” — shew that a wide field is opened out 
lor enquiry into the social life of the natives of India and 
their folk-lore, a species of knowledge not to bo found exclu- 
sively in hooks, but mainly in the memories and traditions 
oi^,lie people. These questions were framed by the llev. J. 
Long, in Calcutta, for an Aijsociation of educated native 

* The majority of these questions are applicable to natives in other parts of 
India. 
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gentlemen of which ho wasthe President ; they were designed 
to map out the field of action on subjects relating to native 
social life in India. 

Now is the time to ^*noto the passing manners as they 
fly.” Hindu society in various parts of India is in a tra?i- 
siiion state, and it is desirable to Ireasure up in writing the 
records of the past and the passing; an educated class of 
natives is rapidly rising, qualified not only to investigate but 
also to write in English the results of their investigations ; 
literary societies, and periodical literature, are increasing 
among them. Nativ('3 alone can penetrate into native 
society. Europeans must remain on the surface ; but the 
two classes can work in harmony. The natives are able and 
willing to supply the data and fiicts, — while the European can 
classify and arrange them on the plan laid down by (Statistical 
and Sociological Societies, and publish tluun hereafter for the 
information of persons both in Europe and the East. 

There is a wide field opened out, as the five hundred ques- 
tions and desiderata in this paper show, and the co-operation 
of the following classes of Europeans in India is earnestly 
BoKcitcd : — 

1. CoUectorSy Magistrates, and Commimonm in Districts, 
who, associating much among the people, might through 
their native employes secure a large amount of valuable in- 
formation on various points, and would find tlie inquiry 
profitable to themselves in promoting good feeling betu'ccii 
them and the natives, deepening their interest in the country 
and occasionally relieving the tedium of a solitary hour. 

2. European Settlers would find these questions of use in 
gaining a better ncquaintanco with the social condition of the 
natives with whom they arc thrown so much in contact ; it 
would shew them tliat natives can talk and think of other 
subjects besides rupees, while on the other hand the natives 
would see that the Sahibs arc not mere indigo, tea and coiFce 
producing machines, but take an interest in the welfare /Id 
condition of their dependents, — thus the asperities arising 
from antagonism of race would be softened. 

3. Principals and Teachers in Schools and Colleges, would 
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lind many of these questions suitable as subjects for essays to 
be given to native students, testing and calling out not only 
their powers of composition, but also their facidtics of obser- 
vation and knowledge of common things, — checking the 
tendency of education to make mere book- worms, separated 
from and having few sympathies with the masses. 

4. Missionaries in their itinerancies and in mixing with the 
natives have excellent opportunities of fdling up these gaps 
in our ignorance of social life, and by conversation on social 
questions of smoothing doAvii any rancour that may ariso 
from theological discussion. 

5. Sfadents of the Vernacular^ and TrarcllcrSy would find 
an ample supply of materials for conversation with natives 
and teachers, which woidd in tin agreeable manner facilitate 
the study of the vernacular. 

I. 

AnOHTGINES. 

The Dhangars and other hill tribes who do such important 
thougl) dirty work in the drainage of Calcutta, are deserving 
notice as to their hnbitations, religion, customs, iafiguago. 
Sir J. Mnlcora’s Essay on tho Bhils — Tfodgson's valuable 
pnpers on the Aboriginal tribes, etc., suggest various subjects 
of enquiry. Dr. Pritchard, Ifodgson, etc., etc., devoted 
mucli labour to it ; and Sir G. Grey, when Governor of Now 
Zealand, learned the language of the Aborigines, and has 
since published a most interesting work on “ the Poetry of 
th(i New Zealanders.’^ JTe lived among them for a time, 
and has recorded all their legends, traditions, etc. Tho 
^Faeria living in tho ultima Thule of civilization speak a 
language in which there aro many words derived from 
Sanskrit. The Santals, met with one hundred miles from 
Calcutta, use a language having strong alTmitios with that 
of the Tartars of Central Asia, who arc Russian subjects. 
Th^^ Hindu poetical legends describe those aborigines as 
monkeys ; Mcgasi^cnes writes of them as one-eyed, without 
noses, wrapped up in their oars {kastiharnas). 

1 . The mode of living, habits, morals, and food of the Dhangars^ 
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and other aborigines in foreign places, contrasted with tlieir native 
place ? 

2. Ditto of the hill men who go as coolieB to the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and the West Indies. 

3. The social position and relation of the coolies to Zemindars on 
their return, how far do they ac(piire habits of thought and inde- 
pendence, a knowledge of improved moans of cultivation, a taste 
for a higher order of amusements, and a greater pride of personal 
appearance ? 

4. Do the wives and families of the Aboriginal emigrants accom- 
pany them in their emigrations? What connexion do they keep 
up with their native villages ? 

5. The ceremonies observed by the Aborigines, etc., at births, 
marriages, funerals? What mode have they of settling their dis- 
putes ? How far do they believe in witchcraft, omens ? 

6. Any traces of the Aborigines ever having lived in the plains 
of India? 

11 . 

AgRICUI.TL'UAL Ci>asses. 

IIow dcsiraldo it would be in India to sec the native land- 
lord, like the English country gentleman, atUmding agricul- 
tural shows — joining with his tenants In the sports of the 
field — administering justice on tlie bench — sympiiihising with 
the peasants in their dillicnlties — dt'riving, from an agricul- 
tural education, that scientific knowledge of rural husbandry 
which would interest him in the country, and tlius enable 
him to be independent of the false information of the agent 
{gomasta). 

1. IIow far is the charge true that the ryot is lazy — if -so, is it 
owing to his not having a proper incentive to industry, or to liis 
natural disposition ? 

2. In what cases have risen to he proprietors’^ — 

what effect would a class of peasant proprietors have on cultivation 
as compared with large capitalists ? Would the results bo similar to 
those in France, where peasant proprietorship fosters economy, a 
respect for property, forethought and industry ? 

3. Hew far are zemindars, absentees’^ — the causes, remedies?^ 

4. To what extent is a taste for gardeniny spreading among 
zemindars, and educated natives — how could it lie more extensively 
promoted as a morning amusement for natives in offices ? instances 
of any natives who have devoted much time and money to gardening. 



5. How fur could pullic gardens^ Ce established in native towns? 

6. In what respect would the iutroduction of the study of agri- 
ciiliural chemistry and of the elements of Jiotmiy in a popular form 
in Anglo-Vernacular schools tend to lessen that gulph which now 
exists between the educated classes and the rural population? 

7. The practicability of evening classes for teaching the ryots to 
read. ^ 

8. How fiir are the ryots becoming more aware of “the groat 
world beyond their marlet town 

D. Poverty among tho ryots, how pre-disposing to disease ? to 
cheating ? 

10. Would an encumbered estate commission, which has worked 
80 well in Ireland, bo suited for India ? 

11. Is tliero a strong desire ainong ryots for the possession of 
land, so as to lead to habits of prudence and economy ? 

12. Arc there many remains of old Jaghires in Bengal? 

13. Is tho minute suh-division oj land according to Hindu law 
carried out mueli ? what are its elh^cts ? 

Id, The [iroportion oi' landholders to the rest of tho population? 

15. To wdiat extent do the ryots purchase things not produced in 
their ow'n district ? 

IG. Any cases of poor ryots who have risen to be zemindars or to 
a good social position ? 

17. IMaijy sub-tenures amounting to ten ? 

18. IJo many of the rural population emigrate to towns? tho 
eflccts on tlu'ir morals and on waiges ? 

19 To what extent are the zemindars “rotting in idleness?" 
its causes and remedies ? 

20. Ai’o the ry(d.s as attached to their native villages as formerly ? 

21. Has t\i9naib (agent) as much intluence as formerly over tho 
zemindifr ? 

22. Are zemindars as litigious as formerly ? 

23. Are the peasantry, though unlettered, not ignorant? Give 
examples, illustrations. 

21. Signs of agricultural improvement within tho last twenty 
years as contrasted with manufacturing improvement ? 

^ * In tho North West Provinces of India in 1852, 10,000 llnpecs were ppont by 
Covernnient in tlio c.sliiblishnH'nt of puhlio jrardni.s. The author of i^eir 
im nmaihrd List century “agardin, an ojch.ird — being time out of 
niiiul n.s Irce to all tbc world all over ludi.i as is a well or a tank, nothing 
ama/('s and disgusts Ao liindu'-tanfi s moio when they come to Calcutta than 
to find BO many scats and gaidcms all .'•lint up " 

* 1 have met with ca.scs of cAcning sdiools attended solely hy ryots. In England 
one per cent of tho ruial population attend such sthools. In France 12 per cent. 
In Kussia they are rapidly on the mcrease. 
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25. How far is there a grov^th of a feeling of independence among 
ryots ? its causes and probable results ? 

26. Are Middlemen on tho increase ? the evils inflicted by them 
in rack-renting, etc., etc. 

27. The condition of the ryots before the Permament Settlement, 
and their relation at that period to the landlords ? 

28. The different abivahs (fees) levied by zemindars? 

29. Torture y how far practised now and formerly ? the different 
modes ? 

III. 

Astuology and Witchcraft. 

riuman nature in India, as in Europe, wishes to pry into 
the future, wlietlicr the fingers, tho chattering of crows, or 
tho stars arc to he guides; in India the feeling against 
witches even lately was as strong as in England two centuries 
ago, thus in Mhow between 1800 and 1828, 2,500 witches 
were put to death. ‘ 

1. Charmers for snohe Hies, their numbers, pay, and how far 
really successful? tho influence of music over snakes? 

2. Arc reputed Keinlhrs of llhidx or Deeds tlu'ir influence? 

3. Various kinds of mantras, sucli as the panch mantra, etc., etc.? 

'4. Witches, their localities, emoluments, number, how detected, 

any put to death last century in Jleugal, Uie various kinds of witch- 
craft ? 

5. Divination by the hand; its various kinds, — books on, — is tho 
practice general? 

6. Aufjiiries, by what birds? how taken? what is tho reliance 
placed on them now ? 

7. i^lesmerism (Jluiran Mantra), to wliat extent known to the old 
Hindus — how jaacdiscd now and by whom ? 

8. Sleiyht-rf-hand tricks, the number and emoluments of its pro- 
fessors — instances of common tricks practised in Bengal ? 

9. Wild in Fairies, Apparitions, illustrations of its extent and 
inilucnce ? mucli on the decline ? 

10. Gypsies or Naths, their numbers, morals, means of support? 
influence among tho people, language, religion, ceremonies at 
marriages, hirihs, funerals ? 

11. Are casting the evil eye and other incant atfons common? 

‘ ScT the A-datic Aiiiuud Register, 1801 , the Asiatic Jouiual 1823, on trials 
for witchcraft among Hindus. 
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12. TreaBure-finden^ — thief deteetdrs, fortune-tellers, astrologers, 
their numbers, profits ? 

13. Dreams, various kinds of? who interpret them ? their profits ? 
analysis of vernacular books that treat of them ? 

14. Omens, Charms, and signs of futurity, various kinds in use ? 

IV. 

Beggars and Vagrants. 

Tlio beggar class arc not imworthy of consideration in . 
India — in Jhighind they arc the subjects of various books : 
wlio docs not rciiieuiber Ibiriis’s poem on the Jolly Beggars, 
or some of the exquisite traits about them in Goldsmitlds and 
Crabbo’s Poems ? 

1. The proportion of beggars from choice or from necessity, or on 
reliyums grounds r 

2. Tlie extent of beggars’ boats? — more beggars in town or 
country? their profits, (boir aiuusements ? 

3. Arc beggars mueli addicted to M Army or other crimes ? Bo 
many b('ggars feign hliudncss, dumbness, lameness, or 2 )ractiso other 
impo^itil>ns ? 

1. Fahrs or Sanyashs — their habits, beat, profits, impositions, 
— Avhieli are worse, Jlindii or l^Iusulman fakirs ? why do they call 
lljemselves Padris ? 

5 iifendieant mnsicians — tlieir number, profits, skill, social posi- 
tion ? Vagrant tradesmen, ditto. 

(5. Is not llic present indiscriminate charity to beggars tlio mother 
of idleness and crime ? 

7. Vdiero do Ix'ggars find shelter in tho rains, in illness ? 

3. Are Jlindus or Musulmans kinder to beggars? 

9. ^Vlly do most of the mendicant orders choose Ram for their 
patron ^ 

10. Do many beggars llock to towns? tlio causes? how far is tho 
want of peasant proprietorship a causo of beggary ? 


V. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, the ^ city of palaces and pigsties,^’ requires a sepa- 
rate Sociological niche for itsoD',— yet how little is really 
known of this colluvies of nations ! Purnoa furnishes to it 
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syces,— Orissa, bearers, — Behar, Durwans, — Central India, 
opium merchants, — Kabul, horses and fruit-sellers, — Chitta- 
gong, boatmen; — while those semi- Asiatics, the Greeks, supply 
leading merchants. 

In prosecuting enquiries on the various classes of popula- 
tion, tho trades and handicrafts in Calcutta and the large 
cities of India, there is a model paper on that subject, pub- 
lished in the Ttoyal Asiatic Society^s Transactions, in relation 
to Bareilly, 1826, vol. i. pp. 467-484, treating of the pro- 
gress in civilization, dress, amusements, food, houses, peculiar 
usages, habits and wants of the people of Bareilly. Many of 
the questions there propounded are applicable ceteris paribus 
to Benares, Bombay, Madras, etc. 

1. Tho proportion of tho adult poimlation born in the city.* 

2. Tho grouping of tho population into classes inhabiting dilfercnt 
localities according to occupationy social grade, and birth place: 

3. Afghans, their nuinberB, occupation, moral condition — do they 
assert their Jewisli descent? 

4. Armenians,^ ditto, tlieir decrease ; any conneolion kept up with 
Armenia or Itussia; tlieir colloijuial language ? 

T). Chinese,^ how tar do they retain their country’s mode ol‘ living ? 
their morals, localities, numbers, language used, enqiloyments ? 

C. J^Jast Indians} Not a welding of the European and (Vsiatic as 
tho English were of the Norman and 8axon — ettect of intermarriage 
among themselves ; are they dying out? 

7. Fer in ghees, who so called— origiii of the word ? 

8. Greeks ditto, how far do they adopt English habits and cus- 
toms — their habits as contrasted with those of English merchants; 
any connection kept up with Kussia or C recce? 

9. Jains, their numbers and social position ? 

10. Jvws,^ thoir numbers, wealth, and social position? what im- 
pression do they make on Hindus ? their language, how far In- 
dianised P*’ 

1 1 . Merchant princes, is tho name still applicable in Calcutta and 
Bombay ? 

12. Mixed Classes, many such, as Piralis, etc., etc. 

‘ Half the adult population of liondon is born in the Provinces. 

* 63G Armenians in Cnbrnttn in 1837. 

3 'I’here were 362 m 1837. * 4,716 m 1837. 

® Theie moic iii ralcntta 307 in 1837. 

<' The .\le\andrian Jews were hylleiusod. 
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13. MogtiU^ their numbers, morals, social position, — many directly 
of Persian or Tartar origin ? 

14. Musulmans\ arc they very stationary? are they rising in 
social importance ? their social morality as contrasted with that of 
the Hindus '? are coffee shops common among them ? ditto gambling ? 
the number of Arabic and Persian schools among them ? their feelings 
towards Hindus ? many Hajis or Saids among them ? Do they road 
tlie Kiilma on Friday, in the mosques ? 

15. their number, social status — are their prejudices de- 
caying ? their Patirhagats ^ observance of New Year’s day, and of 
the birth day of Zoroaster, — ceremonies in honor of the dead. — 
Commercial enterprise, charities, language, literature, caste dis- 
putes; when did they first comcV the condition of their females, — 
their liturgies, — how lar do they adopt Hindu customs ; ditto 
Fnglisli ? 

10. rortuguese, their number,' aro they increasing? their influ- 
ence ; the language us('d ; are any of pure origin ? are their priests 
improving? the effect of ilieir example on Hindus? 

17. StmskrU Colleges. Are there more than 100? the highest 
emoluments in them as contrasted with former days ? state of 
learning among pu[)ils and teachers ? 

18. Hals; their numbers, — aro many able to read the GrantlC^ 
their ooeiipations ? 

It). Young Wengal ; how far docs he really differ from his 
countrymen, and how far is it mere varnish? are his peculiarities 
on the increase or decreast; ? are there many out of Calcutta? The 
period when young Bengalism arose ? 

20. Account of the following classes, their numbers, profits, and 
social position, — bird sellers, glass-blowers, firework-makers, dyers, 
shell- workers, smiths, cattle doctors, yogis, weavers, divers, butchers, 
fowlers, I’ookbiudcrs, druggists, bakers, gardeners, washermen, con- 
fectioners, barbers, sweepers, shoemakers, carpenters, masons ? 

21. The origin of the names of the streets with notices of tho 
individuals, or of the circumstances or particular trades, that gave 
them tho.se names ? 

22. The various cries made in the streets by hawkers or sellers? 

23. Describe the numbers, profits, and social condition of tho 
following classes — street sellers, street buyers, street finders, street 
performers, artists, showmen, street artizuns or working pedlars, 
street laborers. • 


1 3,181 in 1837. 
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VI. 

Cerfmontes, Rites. 

1 . Shraddhasj tho ceremonies and expenses connected with them 
now, as contrasted with former times, and in the various castes ? 

2. The chief gram devatas (village gods); the origin of their 
worship, the mode of conducting it. Arc there more than 100 ? 

3. Do Ifindas or Jlfusulmans expend more on their rites and 
ceremonies } 

4. The profits and numbers of those who hum the dead ? ^ 

5. Is the j)ractico of shaking hands and of other English customs 
increasing much ? 

6. On investiture of the Poita, is it usual to keep a piece of iron 
as a charm against bhuts (ghosts) ? is the party confined for eleven 
days ? 

7. Are compulsory pujas much practised, such as throwing an 
image at niglit at a ricli man’s door that lie may bo compelled to 
perform a puja ? 

8. Describe the worship of Sitola, N'ag 3[toiasa, Uhuda Devi; the 
Shasti, Dheki, Govardan, and Ganesh i’ujas, — their origin, extent, 
expenses, by wbat classes conducted, the temples, festivals con- 
nected with them ? 

9. Agni Puja and Surjea PuJa, to what extent — with wliat 
pomp and expense, celebrated in former times ? by what classes ? 

10. The various prayers and gesticulations connected with the 
ohni/c, how far observed, and by what classcfl now r 

11. Parrots, how trained to repeat liudha Krishna 

12. How far arc the following practices now generally observed 
and by what classes? Eirst moiaiing prayer to tho Guru? the 
Gangdstak; 2\jlfudrds; praadyam'’^ Gumukhi, Gayfrijap, Artipan- 
cha pradip, Panchagniy J)as sanskar ? — marks of caste or sects in tho 
forehead ? — women worshipping the dhaih to cure the scurvy and 
itch ? 

13. Fasfingy how far observed now, compared with former days ; 
the Ekadasi how kept, and by whom ? 

14. Eunerah, their expense; ceremonies; period of mourning, 
in dilTcrent castes ; do women accompany the corpse ? four modes 
of disposing of a corpse.—Ilow lar observed now, compared with 
former days ? 

15. Are lamj)s often sent floating down a stream as an omen ? 

1 Hama Murda FaruJi died at Calculta about 1835, worth live oi sis lacs, 
which he gamed by burning the dead NimtoUah. 
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16 . Are thorns often put under tile feet of a woman who dies 
pregnant } 

17. Is there much observance now of Das Stidn, Das Dan ? 

18. Describe the ceremonies, and among what classes practised, in 
the worship of books, birds, stones, fish ? 

19. Jogi’s suspension of breath, postures, etc., etc., how far kept 
up now, and by what training ? 

20. In the lIoU festival^ arc there less obscene words and figures 
than formerly ? is the castor oil tree planted as a kind of maypole ? 

21. Is the Navami generally practised ? ^ 

22. Chagdd, near Calcutta, the reason for its being a city of refuge 
for outcasts, the numbers that resort to it ? other similar places in 
lleiigal. 

23. Was the burying lepers alive much practised formerly I ditto 
burning alive } 

2 1. Ifuaian mcrijicrs wore formerly offered up at Ivshir near Biird- 
wan, at Yogadyen, at lu'rilatta near Aloorsliedabad, to Kali at 
hrahmanitola near Kudaya, to Manasa, at Chitpore, Kaligliat, — 
instances handed down by' liaditioii? 

25, Jfow was the chirak celebrated formerly.^ instances in its 
practice of tlie tongue being piereed with a bayonet? of a snake’s tail 
put tlii'oiigli the tungue ? 

2(!. liii Hi (‘(‘ranonii'S : sucli as Jal karan or giving honey at first 
seeing a .^oii ; naming a child twelve days after birth ; bringing him 
out at three moiillis’ old; feeding him at six numths old; shaving 
the head at three years old — how far practised and by what castes? 

27. in i/Hi/'/'uigrs, are the Imjanpalrika, tying the garments of 
parties togethcu', much used? how do marriage ecremonies differ 
according to ea.ste, rank, etc. 


. VII. 

Cf.ASSKS. 

1. In the vpper classes^ do many families dio out? the causes? 

2. Causes tending to create a nuddlo class in Jfeiigal ? 

3. Any probability of ap2}rou imaling the Hindus and Mast Indians 
iu closer mutual sympathy — was the aversion less in former days 
than now ? 

4. Tho Portuguese— \ioyf many of European origin, their peculiar 
customs and mode of iifo ? their inlluciicc over natives ? their morals 
*nd energy as contrasted with those of natives ? 

* That IS, placing the first ffuitB of gram in harvest time at the door. 
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5. Tho use of a native landed aristocracy as a shield against the 
de8])otisiii of a ruler or of a multitude ? 

6. Are there many Hack Brahmans ? is their colour the effect of 
climate ? arc they of Hindu origin ? 

7. The duration of life among the upper and lower classes of 
Hindus, and tho professional classes particularly, as showing tho 
effect of temperance, mental occupation and bodily exercise ? 

8. Are old men very garrulous? are there many old men? to what 
age have some lived ^ 

9. Cast(\ how far on tho decline, and the causes of tho decline ? 
are the varna sankara or mixed castes on the increase ? illustrations 
of the lower castes rising in the social scale, the causes? are the' 
rules for expulsion from caste strictly observed ? 

10. Famd'm that existed before the Muhammadan invasion. 

VTTT. 

CoMMEKCK. 

The commercial classes in Indiii have always occupied a 
conspicuous places ; oven in Menu’s time they ludd the purse 
strings, and have been less than other classes subject to 
priestly influence ; hence the great sects of Jains in Kajpu- 
tana and C(mtral India, tho Oswals of lleliar, and Yaislimibs 
of Hen gal have the greatest number of converts among tho 
traders; tho hlarwari merchants a, re Jains, and tlic Ghosains 
arc Vaishnabs. Keligious reform found its votaih's most in 
Trance among the Huguenot merchants ; in the middle ages 
among tlic Helgian and Italian traders ; ami in Hussia among 
the mercantile classes ; the municipalities in the middle ages, 
mainly composed of the trading classes, were buffers against 
feudal and priestly oppression. 

1. Why do Bimiyas (shop keepers) in Behar rank with Vaisyas? 
their education and social position in Bengal — are many of them 
sureties — many foreigners among them — their profits ? 

2. Maliajans (money lenders) how far do tht'ir exactions extend— 
are they less now than formerly — their numbers — do many rise to 
a high position in native society ? 

3. The native merchant princes — their rise and social influence — 
do their sons follow their father’s pursuits ? 

4. To what extent has Wxn decay in ancient Indian articles of 
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production and trade hoen compensated by new sources of produc- 
tion and trade ? 

5. Indigo,' the accounts of it in Hindu books — also of tobacco, 
8Up;ar, cotton? 

6. The influences of foreign trade on the dress, food, habits, 
opinions, of natives ? 

7. How far are native merchants likely to form a quasi aristocracy y 
or an upper middle class ? 

8. JSative merehaiitSy how far liable to the charge of ostentation, 
avarice, vulgarity ? iiow far do they rise into a higher grade, and 
their conduct in it ? 

9. The eflcct of commercial legislature on commercial morality, as 
shown in the Small Cause and Insolvent Courts ? 

10. Shrojfs (bankers), tlu'ir iiuiuber, emoluments, social position? 

1 1 . Causes of tlie decreasing social intercourse between Europeans 
and natives — remedies? 

TX. 

CONVEHSATrON AM) SOCIAL InTEKCOTJUSE. 

Conversation, or tho “ feast of reason and the flow of soul,’* 
is as popular with tho Hcngali as with the European. 

1. I’he subjects of conversation 20 years ago as contrasted with 
tho pu'sent. 

2. The sulijccts of conversation common to iha educated and un- 
educated classes, 

;i. The favourite times for conversation; how diflbrent from the 
Euglidi ? 

L Do any classes converse on subjects not relating to their daily 
life and oecupatio/is? 

5, Are Riddles much used? — a collection of them a desideratum. 

0. Jcd£)s how far employed, their numbers and emoluments-— 
is jesting much used ? illustrations of it ? 

* 7. Vaislinahs' or t^altad conversation — how do they difler in 
subject and moral tone? 

8. Is there much discussion in Hindoo society — on what topics ? 
is it iingry at times ? 

9. Tile etfcct on conversation of the absence of female society 

10. Topics in the zenanUy among educated, uneducated? among 
country or town people? 

11. Among what classes arc Ghost stories most common.^ mcn- 
^lion twelve specimens of diflerent kinds. 

' In the Pancha Tantray a woik twelve conturios old at least, wc have an 
account of a jackal who tumbled mto an indigo vat. 
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X. 

Criminal, or Danoet^ous, Classes. 

1. ITow nan a system of edncnfion bo extended adapted to the 
eircnmstanecs of those who form the raw materials of the dangerous 
and criminal classes ? 

2. IIow far is poi'erf)/ the parent of crime in Bengal? Do. o})- 
premon Do. the Guru Muhashuf/ f^yntem ^ 

3. JdiU, how far objects of terror and shame to natives? in what 
distrl(‘ts is the name “our fath('r-in -law’s house” given to the jail? 
are re-committals frequent? Are Rcfoiimtorici^ for juvenile crimi- 
nals desirable? the elfect of teaching prisoners agricultun; ? 

4. Is the ihnvnoh looked upon as a school whci'e old olfendcrs 
teach young ones crime? 

5. ll(‘ceiv(‘r3 of dolen goods; any approximate estimate of their 
number and profits ? 

0. lias the punishment of death much ctfcct in lessening capital 
otlen(*es ? 

7. The proportion that can read and write intelligibly iu the 
ditfenait jails?* 

8. Is common among the poor ?^ Do. incest''^ ' 

9. Is perjury or forgx'iy on the incn'ase? the causes? 

10. Iviver Thagi common? Ditto professional ^ 

11. The iiiduem'e of age and s('x on crime? 

12. Crime in diffcTcnt district^, and in various castes, particularly 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, how it differs iu number, variety, 
heinousness ? 

13. Is there more crime in tniDi or in the country? 

14. Juvenile deli n<[uents ; their number, offences? 

15. Has the autobiography of a thief ever been written ? 

l(). Is Brofessor Wilson’s remark correct, “in the great towns of 
India the proiligacy bears no comparison to that of London or I’aris ?” 

XI. 

Debating Societies. 

D(‘bating Soructics or Literary Clubs have sprung up in 
shoals both in Calcutta and tho Mofussil within the last.twcivc 

' In Liverpool it was a.^^oortained lately that out of 10,33G peraous approlii'iulcrb 
in nine luoiiths, only 3 per cent, could read or Asrito well enough for any available 
purpose. 

* It is so m the manufacturing districta of England, and iuuong the Rajputs. 
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years ; they are nuclei for educated poling men, and are con- 
genial to the oriental habit which loves dais : W(^ need a 
kind, however, like the Young Elen’s Aasocialions of England, 
in which not only lectures might be delivered or essays read, 
hut night, classes might be formed for improvement in litera- 
ture and science. 

1. The niunbor and duration of Delating Socidies in cities 
during the last twenty years, the subjects discussed and social status 
of the members ? 

2. Ditto in the country ? 

3. In what respects arc they improving as to the choice of subjects 
and the mode of conducting the meetings ? 

4. What ttocial injhmcc do they exercise in tho family or on 
otliors ? 

3. A history of the Dlarma SdlhUy its leaders, quarrels, iiitluence ? 

n. Of the IJralinta Salhuy ditto, ditto? 

7. Account of any other meetings or reunions among Hindus with 
their social inJliicnco ? 


XIL 


DlSl'^ASES. 


1. Tilo social and moral causes of insanity among natives? 
Among what ciistes is it moro prevalent, anti why? 

2. Arc numerous, the causes ? 

3. What nervous diseases aro regarded as being from a hhut 
..(demon), n'rpiiring mantras? 

4. Xalra — Inocidniion for small pox — Leprosy , — tlieir respective 
: modes of treatment in ancient and modern times? how they ditfer? 
are lepers now ticatod kindly? 

b. Hindu Physicians, their various remedies for eye diseases ? 

G. Are diseases from dissipation among Young Bengal on tho 
, increase ? 

7. What diseases indicate tho §ocial condition of tho people, such 
^‘-as those of the eye, brain ? 

!; <S Hospitals, by what castes most attended, particularly Brahmans, 
.Khaistas, Musulniaiis — and from what localities ? 

9. The relative mortality and vitality of each sex, and of the Icad- 
iiijg castes in Bengal. 

i 10. Is tho duration of life in inverse ratio to fecundity? 

1 1 . The influence of employments on health in Bengal, hew shown? 
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12. Various remedies for mah bites ^ any of real efficacy? 

13. Native medicines^ in wliat estimation held by educated natives ? 
H. Is mortality in parturition on the increase? 

15. Was ClioUra an epidemic among natives a century ago? 


XIII. 

Doctors. 

Tho kabiraj (indigenous doctor) is a groat favourite in native 
80ci(dy and has been tho cause of an enormous number of 
deaths. The Ilcngali class of the ^ledical College is, as it 
gradually dcvelopes, lessening this evil ; Dr. Wise has writ- 
ten ably on this class and on Hindu medicine. 

1. Xabirajis, whether are Hindu or Musulmnn ones more numerous 
or more skilful—thdr castes — their pay now and in former days ? 

2. Inoculators, arc tlicrc more Hindus or Musulmans — tho iueiinta- 
tions used — their invocations of JSitola — their fees — caste — mode of 
treatment ? 

3. Vauhjas (native doctors), their chief localities in Bengal, the 
proportion that can road Sanskrit, their pay and sofial position — an 
account of WxOiAtai Faidi/as, Dchatii Vaidya&y Chiii>i VautyaSyllaturya 
Vaidijas 

4. MidwivfSy CupperSy Leech setlerSy tlicir skill, pay, numbers ? 

5. English educated native doctors, arc their social position and 
pay increasing ? 

6. Ditto Bengali educated ? 


XIY, 

Domestic. 

Ilomc has w'cll been stjdod the *‘socd vessel of society, 
where tho next geiicratioii must germinate.’^ 

1. Is hospitaJity as much practised now as formerly ? and with as 
rigid a regard to caste ? 

2. The home iullucnccs of wives and daughters on educated 
natives ? 

3. Is the family tie very strong among Hindus? illustrate by 
examples. 
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XV. 

Dramas, Jatras. 

The Sanskrit Drama, so well translated by Dr. Wilson, pre- 
sents a rich harvest of information on the social condition of 
tile Indian aristocracy, females and Pandits, cij^liteen centuries 
a<^o. In the Sdrada tUaka of the twelfth century, we have 
sketclies of the various classes of females, of the Jogis, 
Buddhists, snake catcliers. Pandits ; the Mr'u/anlckhd treats 
of tlie kings of Kahnga and Assam — as the Pamayan does of 
society 2,500 years ago. Nor have the last ten years been 
barren in the department of dramatic vernacular literature — 
as the many Bengali dramas on the subjects of “ Kulinisra,^^ 

A Vide w re- marriage/’ etc. show. 

1 . Account of the bJumrs or professional jesters. 

2. A list of the various their autliors, subjects, influence. 

.‘h Ditto Rasas. 

4. An analysis of the vernacular dramas written during the last 
twenty years. 

XVI. 

Dress. ^ 

1. Ts the Mnsulman dress superior in any points to the Hindu 

2. AVas the needle totally unknown to the Hindu ? is there any 
Hindu word to express sewing with the needle?’ 

3. Do any Hindus now object to garments made by a Moslem 

needle 

4. AVerc there any tailors in ancient times among the Hindus ? 

5. Do Hindu females wash their linen often — is soaj) coming into 
use among them ? 

' A Miitahlo dross for fomalcs, dooent, yot national, is a dosi do rat iim. Sonin 
Hindu f« males have adopted the Kiiglisli diess, 1»iit they look evactly like Portu- 
enese A} alls, or the black dolls that hang in London mer paw n-luokeis’ shops. 
Wliy should this bo * The it is true, is not siiflieieiit, hut in Itahar wc 

find the pettieoat and hoddiee /«) have been iutruduced fioin the 

W(’st of India, and moio than one-fomtii of tlie Hahar women ha\C' adopted it 
Srnrio of the liajput Avonien in Ikihar use loiig-drawei.s like the Musulinaii ladies. 
The males are better otf as to dicss, but in then disuse of the turban, substituting 
for it a cap, they benWit only the eye doctors and Hfiectaele makers, furrnsb- 
^nii: them with more jiatients, — as the ejes having no shade like what the turban 
gi\es, become weak, — such lias heon the ciuse in Egypt, since the Turkish Fez 
has been introduced. 

2 Sui properly means passing the shuttle in the act of weaving. 
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6. What Hindus will not drink wntcr out of a girl’s hands niilcss 
fiho is first iaitoof'd on the arms and breast V 

7. Would the Avearing of beardfi be useful for Hindus? 

8. Should Hindus take olf their shoes in an European house, or 
their turbans on entering a place of worship ? 

XVII. 

Drinking ITabits. 

In Menu^s days liquors were allowed, and ancient Tliudu 
history gives many a curious revelation on this point. 

1. Aro drinking habits more jircvalont among tlio Ifiiidiis or among 
Mumlmans how was it 30 years ago compared with the present 
time? 

2. Aro Hindus quarrelsome in their cups? 

3. Is smoking Ganja^ Charm, or Opiinn more destructive; — which 
is more common? Do Hindu females smoU much? When was 
moking introduced ? Ditto snuffing ? 

4. How far is the increase o(‘ drinking owing to domcslic discomfort 

6. How far do crimes attended Avitli violence, arise from intoxica- 
tion''^ how far is insanity the result of intemperance? 

6. The effect of intemperance in producing jiauperism? 

7. The connection between f/Zdur/ shops, public-liousos, and crime ? 

8. Is drinking brandy a frequent practice with Young Bengal? 


xvin. 

Education, in its fSociAi. Bearing. 

The consideration of tlio School system in its socig.1 influ- 
ences is a very im^jortant subject, as well as the enquiry, how 
far the competitive system is injurious so fur as it tri'ats boys 
as race horses, — trains them not for general use but to run 
for particular prizes, — }>romotes cramming, and mere book- 
knowledge; — leads to the iieglcot of the mass of the boys 
in a school, tempting tho Masters, by attending to a few 
“ fugle boys,” to gain more praise for their school. 

There is a tendency among Hindus like tho man in the 
fable, to cry out nothing like leather, and to regard education ^ 
as the panacea for all evils. Lord Brougham describes such 
persons as being like those who would trust to the effects of* 
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diet and regimen when the plagu<* is raging, and T)r. Arnold 
remarked, “ Education is ^vanted to improve the physical con- 
dition of the peo})le : and yet their jihyaical condition must he 
inipromiy before they can he suscejdihle of edneationd* You 
may educate the upper classes liighly, but tlie masses are tlio 
basis of the social pyramid; without this being secure, tho 
apex has no stability ; brute force and the black cap are at best 
but temporary expedients. 

1. llow far arc improved habits of cleanliness, order, punctuality,— , 
truthfulness, an improved standard of dress and living:, and a de- 
velopment of character promoted by Anglo- Vernacular Schools? 

2. Ditto by Guru Mahashay or village Scbools ? 

3. The action of Anglo-Vernacular and Guru l\rahashay Schools 
on the family circlr in raising the moral and intellectual tone? 

4. Any social evils arising froiii tho training adopted for native 
girls in some ]\tission female achools'^ The remedy? 

5. ilow far arc the following remarks, made in England, applica- 
ble to India? 

“There is a practical standard in tho minds of the peojde, beyond 
which tho education of the masses cannot be carried. If Government 
raise the standard, people diminish the time of children’s aitendane.o.” 

(). The social importance of teaching in all schools, tho doctrines 
of political economy on labour, capital, wages, interchange, money, 

— as also the elements of agricultural chemistry. 

7. jVlental ignorance, how far productive of moral depracify'^^ 

8. How far do socitd discomforts fret and enfeeble the masses, and 
render them unfit for higher thoughts? 

•J. Is intemperance greater in proportion among tho educated or 
uneducated classes? 

10. How far is the following statement, made by an educated 
native, correct? 

“Natives educated in the Government Colleges, do not often fulfil 
the hoj)e inspired by their academic career; they do not follow np 
their studies; they unlearn what tliey have learnt, sink in tlio mass 
witli all the enervating environments of Indian life — the hookah 
and the zenana do their hure work.” 

11. Does not the social condition of the niasscs lender a grant- 
‘in-aid system, as inapplicable, as would be a voluntary system at the 
time of plague an(k])estilciice ? 

^ Dr. Mdu.it, IiHpcctor of J.nls in l]on;^ril, in liis RcturriF. for 1800, tlint 

out of 73,000 ciiiiiiiials in the llene.'il .'iiid l{cli:ir ];uJs tlint year, 03 per cent, wtie 
utterly ignorant of reading and writing. ^ 
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12. How far doea school education mould the social institutions 
of the country and how far is it moulded by thorn ? 

13. The social importance of achools of Indmtrial art 

14. Ditto ditto of Agricultural schools? 

15. The tolas (or Sanskrit Colleges) — the social causes leading to 
their decline. Any improvement in the subjects taught, or the mode 
of teaching ? What great teachers are there now ? 

10, The probable rcllox influence of requiring a knowledge of 
reading and writing from all classes, as a (][ualification for olHco ? 

17. The probable influence of the universitg examination in giving 
a preponderance to cramming and memory work, to the neglect of 
cultivating tlic faculty of observation ? 

1 8. Is it desirable that up to 6 years of ago girls should bo taught 
with boys ? ^ ■ 

19. How far arc the Guru Mahislunjs^ as a class, guilty of the 
cliavges of teaching their pupils theft and lying, and of inflicting severe 
punislinieiits ? What has been the occupation of the fatliors of 
those teachers generally ? 

20. A list of V'crnacular authors and able teachers produced by 
the Sanskrit Colleges? 

}vTX. 

Females. 

1. How far arc the following remarks on Hindu females correct 
in different localities : ‘‘ ^linisters to the capricious .sensuality of their 
arrogant lords. — The feeling of natural ajfcilion is comparatively 
weak — held under the jealousy of restraint, they become callous to all 
finer Bensibilities ? ” Cases of trim. con. very seldom occur in re- 
spectable Hindu families. The life of a Hindu ioidow is wretched in 
the highest degree. 

2. To what extent can natch (dancing) girls read ? their ihflucnces 
and emolument now as compared with former days ? 

3. Do Hindu females often hear religious or other booh read to 
them?^ 

4. What is the knowledge females acquire independent of booh ^ 

5. Mention female authors of past and present times. 

6. Is the practice of females blackening their teeth and eyes, of 
Moslem origin ? 

7. Are the angia, kurti, pgjamahs much in use? 

^ In Kalnil the custom is for boys and girls from 5 to 12 years of age to attend \) 
the same school. 

- In Kabul many of the females arc better acquainted with religious books 
than the males 
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8. At what ago are females consicJerod old mmen ^ Do females 
become really old at thirty ? what is their influence and conduct then? 

9. Are Musulman females loss luxurious and extravagant than 

Hindu ones ? • 

10. What arc the recreations of females? is kite flying such ? 

11. Are Hindu and Musulman females fond of and 

of flowers ^ 

12. Arc quarrels numerous among females ? arc they very jealous? 

Id. How far do females win and retain their husband^ s affections ^ 

M. What is the average time men remain widowers ? 

15. How far practically is a system of austerity carried out with 
regard to undoics what means of support have they generally ? 

16. If a woman washes olf paint from her foreliead, is it con- 
sidered a sign of her wishing lier husband’s death ? 

17. What lias been the success of the working of the act for the 
remarriage of Hindu widows as to numbers and resjiectability ? 

18. How far do women rule their husbands at homo? Many 
Hindu gentlemen ‘‘ henpecked ?” 


XX. 


Fkstivals. 


hVstivals for religions or coinmoinorativo purposes havo 
alwfiys ('xc'rcised great influence on social life, whether wo 
look to the national games and asscnihlagos of ancient Greeks, 
to thos(i of the middle ages in Europe, or to those of recent times 
in Mngland and France. Who can forget Washington Irving^s 
vivdd pi(dure of Christmas and merry England in tho olden 
time ? Hut among the Hindus they havo been pre-eminently 
inlluential as being interwoven so cdoscly into the religion of 
Hie country. All the mighty minds of India in former days 
saw what a great effect they produced on all classes : hence 
Vaishnabs and d^aktas alike, though dilfering in other points 
widely, have agreed in patronising them. 


1 . The classes of society that do not attend festivals now, but did 
once — why have they discontinued ? 

2. The inllueiice^f festivals on tho family relation^ particularly 
K»n women and children ? 

3. Any change and improvements in tlic mode of cii^ndactiny 
fo-stivalB? 
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4. How far arc festivals become more occasions of trade or amuse- 
ment than form('rly ? 

5. What fcstivala have become more popular than others — the 

causes ? • 

6. How far is the observance of festivals on tlie decline ^ 

7. Is there much sale of native books or of European articles at 
festivals ? 

8. Are festivals good times for holding religious discussionSf such 
as are pructise<l by missionaries? 

Ih Idle moral and social inllumice of festivals in bringing the 
male and female sexes more together ? 

10. The various customs, ceremonii's, connected with the first day 
of new year 

1 1 . J tow lur festivals, such as the Jloh) contribute to idleness and 
dissipation ? 

12. Any observance like April fool or the j\ray]iole in the Tfoli? 

10, Mention Obsolete festivals, and new ones, such as the Jaga- 

dalri ? 

14. Barwari puja, how far observed now, and by wliom ; its 
origin ? Ditto the Nag panehami in Bengal. 

lo. An accurate description of the Hindu fusts and the festuals 
in the district? of tlicir origin, the >igniiioance of their jieculiar 
ceremonies, liow olistu'vc'd by ditl'crent castes? 

If). Ditto of the Musnlman. 

17. Sunday, how spent by dilfmont classes of natives? Is it a 
day of ]ileasure ? 

18. On Makar Sankranti, til seeds arc eaten after dinner, and tho 
sun is the only di'ity worshipped — why? 

10. Is the Iloli a kind of All Fool’s day ? 

20. Describe tho following practices — On Gadi piiidra, nimh'dxe's 
are chewed, and 2 )uJ(i paid to an Almanac ; on the Bam Nahami 
a recitation of Banmyun. Narujal Burnima, cocoa nuts arc thrown 
into the sea. On the Bewdh worship is paid to books. 

21. What festivals are observed by particular castes or by women 
only? 

XXI. 

Fishehmen and Boatmen. 

1. What boats are not in build of indigenous origin? 

2. The castes that almost exclusively furni.sb boatmen, — why 

chiefly from Ohittagong or Furridpore? \ 

3. The morals of boatnien when separated from their families? 

4. In what lespecib are boatmen e«iual in skill tD sailors? 
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5. The pt^culierities of the boatmefl’s language ; is it the same as 
the Jlusulraan-Jiengali; a collection of the songs they sing when 
rowing ? 

G. Why few arc boatmen ? 

7. The numb()r of boatmen in Calcutta, are they on the increase 
or decrease ? the causes ? 

8. Sailors^ how victimised on landing, in punch-houses, and by 
crimps ? 

9. TIic various classes oi fishermen , their profits now and for- 
merly ? ^ 

XXII. 

Food. 

Tlic nature oi‘ food has much to do with bodily and mental 
vigour, altliongh diflerent nations in this point have their 
r('sp('e1iv(' tastes; a Frenchman will eat a rat or a frog or 
horseflesh with a gouf^ tliat will make an Englishman almost 
vomit. The Englishman in like manner dislikes the oceans 
of ghi and quantities of high seasoning that enter into a Ben- 
gali’s cuisine, while on the other hand the Bengali shudders 
at a calf being an object of mastication. 

1. The diffeniut kinds of curriesy their use, expense of prepara- 
tion, and how far their high seasoning is conducive to hcidth? 

2. flow far docs the diet of Hindus preserve from certain diseases, 
but proinott^ others? 

;3. The efi'e('t of a vegetable diet on certain mental qualities, such 
as courage ? 

4. Tea drinking, how far is it becoming popular? 

.0. Why was a jlsh diet allowed to Jiengal, but proliibited to up- 
counliy Hraliraans? 

(). Is adulteration of food common : illustrations of it with its 
evils. 

7. Illustrate the following statcmmit: “the fare on which a Son- 
thal, a Cole, and a (J arrow, will thrive, is utterly unsuited to the 
Bengali, the Assamese, and the Mngh.” 

XXIII. 

rCoUSES. 

The dwellings of the poor and of the working classes have 
c'ccupicd much of the attention ^of philanthropists in England, 
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and ought to do so in India, where floors, walls, windows, are 
closely connected with questions of healtli and decency. 

1 . Kow far are the present native houses so built as to conduce to 
ind(icency, vice, quarnds, drunkenness, filth, bad ventilation?* 

2. Is the hoitakhana of Hindu origin ?- 

3. How far is the use of chairs preferable to the Asan or scat ? 

4. How can the following defects in tiled houses bo remedied : 
exposure to wind and rain, cold in winter, hot in summer? 

5. Mud huts, means to secure them against snake holes ? 

G. Is not the building of suburban houses for workmen in large 
towns desirable ? 

7. Is the northern side of a house invariably the Thahir Ihayia 

XXIV. 

Keranis or Native Ct-erks, 

The Kerani system is so much the child of English tnidc 
and government as to demand special attention. One thing 
is clear, that as certain as English education Ivas been limited 
almost ox(diisivcly in llengal to the caste of Hrahmaus and 
Khaistas, so have the chief occupations of its alumni been 
those of keranis or copyists — an eHectual way in many cas('s 
to turn an educated youth into a mere machliu', and to render 
him simply an imitiitor or copycr — as he is a copyist. It is 
true in Nortliern India, from Katamandu to Mhow, the Ben- 
gali is the Englishman’s right hand — in what ? — is it not too 
often as a macliino for copying, as a sort of looking glass to 
reflect his views without liaving any views of his own. A 
writer on Indian history remarks on the kerani in bis work : 
“The eye seemed to communicate directly with the liaud: 
there was no intervention of the brain. The intelligence of 


* I iilhulo here to an evil felt in England and Russia as highly demoralising, 
viz,, a single sleeping-room for parties of dilForcnt sexes. The Saiitals, senii- 
civilizod though they he, arc in this respect ahead of Bengalis ; boys and girls 
an'ivcd at the age of puberty, have to sleep separately away from their parents in 
a particular part of the village. 

* Hamilton Biiehanan’s Bengal and Bahor, vol. ii. p. 697, states, “ Its name is 
moslem and that a plaec of receiving company was inlrodiU‘'}d, when the example 
or command of these haughty conquerois rendered it iicecssary to secrete the women ; 
this practice is not common in the South of India, where the manners of tho 
Hindus arc Ic.^s altered , the sofa made of wood, the carpets, and quilts seem to 
have been introduced by the Muhammadans,”— See Kirdt Arjunya. 
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the well tutored boy was seldom carried into the practicalities 
of actual life/' I trust this taint on the Bengali may soon 
cease. Happily the introduction of iron copying machines 
will reduce in many cases the demand for machines of flesh. 

1. The total number of hranis employed in the diflerent offices 
in Calcutta; the averapio amount of their salaries.^ 

2. The occupation of ker(tnis' leisure hours; how far docs the 
business of their offices aflbrd material for conversation in their 
leisure Jiours ? 

3. Do kenmis keep up reading habits — if not, why ? • 

4. How far does their knowledge of English acquired at School 
decline in oftice? 

5. Bow fir do kenmis read the new class of books in Vor 7 iacular 
literature ? 

0. Arc kenmis chiefly of the khaista caste or of tlu^ flrabman ? 

7. Banians (native) their past and present influence over Europe- 
ans, their profits ? 

XXV. 

Language. 

1. AVhat is tlu; source of that part of the Vernacular language 
which is not of Sanskrit or Tersian origin ? Has it, like the lan- 
giiagi's of South India, an aflinily with the Tartarian dialects 
spokiai in (V'Tilral Asia.* 

2. The dialed ieal lariefics in the vernacular y how far are they 
divergencies of jironunciation and spelling, similar to those in the, 
English and Jtali:m dialects — their extent and causes? Arc they 
on the increase or decrease? 

3. Bow fir is Urdu declining in ci'rtain ])arts of India, as a ool- 
hxpiial acil written language ? this causes ? 

4. AVfliat influence is likely to be produced on the Bengali lan- 
guage by increased intercourse with Central India and the Xortli 
West ? 

5. What language is likely to supplant the dantaly is it the 
Bengali, Jlindi, or Urdu? Ditto as regards the Asamese ? 

6. AVhat effect on the structure of the vernaculars is likely to bo 
produced by English educated native's ? 

7. What idioms in the vernacular language arc most striking in 
contrast wflth those of the English and Urdu languages? 

, 8. The language used at Gour, had it a closer affinity to Hindi 

than to Bengali. 

• Caldwell’s Dravidian grammar aflbidsjnany valuable hints on this subject. 
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0. Wlmt old Vernacular 3tSS. exist amonj^ private families ? ’ 

10. Is the ^fimilrnan-Bengati, used chiefly by persons who cannot 
read or write the Bengali, increasing as a dialect ? 

11. Tlie past and present influence of Persian in Bengal ? 

12. The boun (lanes of the Bengali language in the j\[idnapur dis- 
trict bordering on Orissa and in Birblium on the Hindi-speaking 
districts ? 

13. The vernacular language, how far in its progress docs it illus- 
trate) the varying features of national character, liabits, pursuits, 

, 'social and mental development ? - 

14. Are the educated Bengalis so difl’erent from Italians, Boles, 
or Hungarians, as to have little patriotic feeling in favour of their 
native language? 

15. Words, in the vernacular having aflinitics with any Tartar or 
aboriginal language ? 

1(). Illustrations of the language of Flotvers as used by Musul- 
mans and Hindus ? 

17. A list of those vernacular words not derived from Sanskrit or 
Persian —their probable origin? 

18. ‘Names of [)laccs, ])ers()ns, or things in the vernacular throw- 
ing any light on the origin and aflinitics of the native race 

19. Cant language used by particular elasses ? ® 

XXVI. 

Law and Social State. 

The laws of a people have a very important hearing on 
their social development; hence juris])riid('nce htis well been 
defined, “the law of humanity in society,” and tlie subject 
from this point of view has been takem up by the Social Science 
Association. 

1. How far is the new Vcml Code, as contrasted with the Bc- 
gulatiuns, likely to atlect the social condition of the ])eople and 
nnmld their character; and how far is the social condition of the 
people likely to modify the working of this Code ? 

^ RosKoarch in other quarters ought to I'ucourago it here thus wc find that the 
Pushtu, unul lately consuicred a colloquial dialect, had, as Captain Raverty shows, 
M8. as early as 1417 a.b. 

- T.anguage has well been called a map of tlio mai* icis and seienee of the 
people who speak it. Thns the tciin for a widow, showed that all wulows 

were not bund , so pati, a loid, the term ihv husband, indicated tliat he luled. 

^ Colonel Sleeman in Ins Itamasceana gnes the language of Thugs. We have 
iu Beugal the lauguage of boatmen. 
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2. TIow far has tho Pimchayat or dative jury system tended to f 

raise the character of the people? how lar is it popular? would tho 
EniJ^lish Jury system bo more efficient in this respect? 

3. Tho Income 'Tax, its probable bearings on the physical, social, 
and moral condition of the people ? 

4. Menu’s laws, how far did they influence tho masses? 

5. The. probable elfects of making English the language of the 
Courts in its increasing the gulph Indween the English Judge and 
the masses? and in leaving the judge and tho people at the mercy 
ef the interpreter ? 

(). The efleet on society of the Hindu law of intestaie property. 

7. Which is mure favorable to the c.rcation of a middle class and 
the elevation of tho masses, a zemindary, a village, or a ryotwaiy 
system ? 

8 How would a law of primogeniture be likely to work in India? 

9. Ditto a law lik(! the French law of (‘(pial sub-division ^ 

10. In what re>j)ects is the social condition of tlie people dillercnt 
now iVom wliat it was in the Pcdic age — in Menu’s — in Itam’s — in 
Kalidasa’s — hr tho Musulmau ditto? 

11. How lar has law in India boon the offspring, how far the 
]KM'ent of public opinion 

12. Tin; ^v'orking of tho Small Cause Courts in checking or in- 
cn-asing a love for litigation and in promoting a regard to truth in 
dealings ? 

1 3. How far have native ]^<lucational endowments made the Pandite 
indolent by making them independent of their Scholars ? 

11. Tho value of villager municipal Institutions in preparing a 
peo{)l(* fur S('lf* government.^ the remains of the old system in differ- 
ent parts of India? 

Id. Tho impgrtanc(i to [ndia of English lawyers hi India having 
a trainiii^niot only in law books, but also in a knowledge of the 
social condition of the people ? 

XXVIT. 

Maiiriages. 

1. Illustrations of tho effects of early marriage physically, men- 
tally, socially ? 

2. The causes ojid consequences of the expcyisc of marriage 
Ceremonies ? 

3. How far do marriage ceremonies vaiy according to caste, social 
position, etc . } 
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4. What practices in the mkrriage ceremonies as to Icngtli, expense, 
rites, ought to be discountenanced, what to be continued ? 

5. Docs early marriage in India t(}nd to check vice ? 

6. Is there a marriage in practice among the Hindus corresponding 
to the Muhammadan nilht 

7. How far do marriages take place at a later period among 
educated natives — the effects ? 

8. Are Ghatahs (Go betweens) many, their fees, — any ghatak re- 
gistries extant from Jiullal Sen’s time, or three centuries ago? 

9. Tlie expense oi marriage among the various castes or classes ; 
are they on the increase or the decrease ? 

XXVITL 

Miscellaneous. 

1. The different modes of calculating time, such as by sand, water, 
the sun, the stars? 

2. Is the Punchayat much practised now? was it over in Bengal 
us mucli a part of the village system as in Central India? 

3. Tlie practicability and advantage of Mofussil Savings and Loan 
Banks for the middle classes in the ^lofussil, to i)roinote provident 
habits and to rescue the Uayats from the .Mahajans ? ‘ 

4. Is the cycle theory for nations, of wc'akness, vigour, maturity, 
decay, inapplicable to India ? 

5. The emigration to the Alauritius and W. Indies in its effects 
on the social condition of the emigrants and their families ; on the 
parties themselves on tluar return — arc many lamiittanees from 
emigrants made to their families ? 

0. To what type of the European character arc the Bengalis likely 
to approximate — to the English or German, Erench or Italian? 

7. Are not mere English institutions as little adapted for India 
as they wmuld be for Eraiice? 

8. Oriental Epistles, their various ornaments, superscriptions and 
envelopes ? 

9. Have cases been known in modern times of the following 
punishments being enforced — cutting off a Hindu’s tika (top knot), 
putting lime on one side of his face and ink on the other side, and 
leading him about on an ass ? 

1 In Birmingham in 1856, 81,000 accounts wero opened for one penny and 
upwards; £4,500 being paid in. Through Ur. Chalmers’ iniluenrc penny banks \) 
were established, tifty veais ago in Scotland. Ur. Uuncan Cbtahlished in Scotland 
Savings Banks for deposits of a shilling and upwards, and thirty-two-milhons 
stciling have been deposited by 1,340,000 contributors. 
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10. Namesj any change desirable in Hindu names; the various 
modes of giving them ? are all expressive ? are they ever changed 
how many different names are there of men and of women? 

1 1 . Salutations, different modes of, any change in the form of 
in operation ? 

12. Are large towns in Bengal less favourable to morals than the 
coiintiy ? 

13. Bazars, their profits to the propri(;tors, changes in them with- 
in the last 20 }'cars ? 

M. Are many new Hindu temples being built, where and at what^ 
cost ? 

15. Spitting, why practised so much by Hindus ? 

ir>. Tlio history of the riso of the old famdies in Oahaitta?' - - 

17. What arc the subjects of national pride with Bengalis? 

18, Various forms of oaths among different castes; which arc 
considered specially Innding? 

10. Ar(i dwarfs numerous ? 

20. Bankrupts were formerly compelled to sit bare-headed before 
a blazing lamp, how long since that was practised ? 

21 . Why do Kiridus count and divide by 4 ? docs it relate to time, 
such as 4 weeks, 1 2 hours ? 

22. To what extent is the rise of prices leading, among ryots and 
tlie working classes, to iiidependcnce of feeling and action, to a 
desire for education and to increased domestic comfort ? 

23. Is dusturi, or servants’ perquisites, in vogue in the same pro- 
portion among natives as among Kuropeans? was it practised in the 
jMogid time and at diffei’ent rates according to ocampation ? 

2 1. Does a Jived price for articles exist in any branch of Hindu 
trade ? 

25. Is there rojich competition among Hindus ? Is the “ (-heap and 
nasty” systeTh much practised ? 

20. Does population increase more in town or in the country ? 

27. Longevity, how does it vary in different districts — in various 
emptoyments 

28. Has a variety of soils any influence on the character of the 
people, as low and marshy coasts arc said to furnish a sordid, de- 
graded race ? 

29. How far is there real tenderness to animals in India ? Any 
places of refuge for lost or starving ones, or old ones ? 

30. Is suicide comjnon in India ? among what classes ? the kinds ? 
clauses ? on the increase ? 

^ Wlicn I was in England 18 years ago, the late Professor Wilson directed my 
attention to thjs subject as one or great interest; only a native can write on it. 
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in. Different kinds of ordml now among the JTindus, the balance, 
fire, water, poison, chewing rice, boiling oil, red hot iron?* 

32. Twelves instances of English misunderstanding of native 
practices, ditto of natives mistaking English. 

33. When were the natives first called niggers ^ 

3 f. ilefuto the statement that natives have neither a word for 
gratitude in their language, nor a sense of it towards Miiropi'ans. 

35. The advisability of introducing fountains and Turkish baths ? 

36. Any Mahraita females settled in Jleiigal? 

37. The causes of the rise in prices in the district ? 

' 12 - 5 ^- 

XXIX. 

Musulmans. 

The Musulmans live among the Hindus, but arc not of 
tlicni ; they even now are in Europe objects of much interest 
to various nations, and in tlie middle ages tlu^y left in Europe 
undying memorials of their knowledge and progress in the 
arts and social life. The Musulmans in Bengal read Dengali, 
but speak a mixed dialect. 

1. In what localities are there Musulmans of Baian or Mogul 
descent ? 

2. In what districts have JTindus become proseljtes to Muham- 
madanism — how far by (conviction ? how far by compulsion ? or 
from other causes ? 

3. To wluit ('xteiit do the ]\rusulmans differ in their social life, 
hospitality, kindness to the poor, amuscmients, manners and customs^ 
from the Hindus? do tluiy piactise polygamy or sensuality to a 
greater exti'iit than the Hindus? 

4. The number, education, cmoluineuts and influence of Kajis and 
MtiUas ill various localities? 

5. 'fo what extent have the Musulmans and Hindus mutually 
adopted each other’s religious and so(*i;d practices?- 

0. How far have the residence and infhuirice of Musulmans 
diminished Hindu superstitions, as well as indcc('nt and cruel 
practices ? 

7. Is not the following Hindu practice of ]\rusulman origin — 

^ The trial hy ordeal has hoeu liandid down in India from ancient times ; iv 
was mevaleiit in Ihiiope in the middle ages.— AVc Asiatic Ii\s(vrclic^, VoL I. 

* In Purnca, Hindus oontulmte to the exjteu.si' of tho IMohinTum; while caste 
has throughout Ucngal obtained a coiiiplcto lujccndaucy over tho ftlosloms. 
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writing with the rml instead of the iitylc oi’ iron pen? other in- 
stances? 

8. I Tow far have the strictness of Hindu caste and the easy tcmis 
on which Musulmans received converts, contributed to Modem 
iwouhftimi ^ 

9. Is Muhammadanism on the increase? how has it gained so 
many converts from the njot class ? 

10. Are the following i>ecis of Faldrs in lower Bengal, Benawas, 
Takyahdars, J^ilalis, IMadari? 

1 1 . ^furids — many ? their conduct ? 

12. l\Iany Hajis or pilgrunn; do many go to Mecca from Bcaigal? 
by what route ? do women often proceed ? the effect t>n them when 
they return ? 

13. What line of tradcy profession or art, are j\rusulmans taldng to? 

11. What are the descendants of the ]\rosloin gentrg doing; are 

they beginning to apply to trade ? do tliey seek (iovernment employ ? 
their influence ? 

l.'j. The number and endowments of FirsiJuuis ; Furgahs^ arc 
many offerings made ? 

10, How far is Safegiam spreading, and among what classes ? any 
secret meetings aiiiong them ? mm-h ascdicism ? — tlieir text books? — 
has the I'cdantic system influenced 8ufeyism in India? how far has 
Christianity ? 

17. How far arc the Ferazia an offshoot of the Waliahces? arc 
they spreading beyond Hurridepore? are their inJluence and numbers 
on tile increase ? 

18. Are the Ramzan and other feasts observxd as strictly now as 
formerly; if not, in what parti<‘ulars ? 

19. Do the Ferazis practise Avidow n'marriage? Avhat l\rupulmari 
ceremonies do tluy reject — is any connection kept up by them with 
Arabia ? 

20. The difference Ix'twcen Hindu and Musulman fancraUy birth- 
days, miirriagcs, as to the number of cenauonies, expens(', popularity? 

21. How did in former days persecute the Hindus — by 

conferring office and landed property i)n converts only — by rejecting 
Hindu evidence in Courts — by bringing Hindu children up as 
proselytes ? 

22. Are Saida numerous in BcngM? what estimation are they held 
in ? 

23. In Musulmau ha rial grounds, describe the various monuments 
Erected, the state in which they are kept ? 

24. In the marriage ceremonies are sitting in state — candying and 
ajjplying tumeric — measuring for wadding garments, keT)t up ? 
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25 Describe Kodali marna^oX the Mohiirnim ; Kadami rasal; Mui 
Mohoral. 

26. Is the HiTi*;iTi‘> by Derrislm much practised ? 

27. Any practical checks to frecjueni divorce’^ 

28. GircumchioYiy the ceremonies and expense attending it in 
diderent classes ? 

29. Is a musket fired at the lirth of a male child ? 

80. Hindus or Musulmana, which are stronger believers in 
witches, gliosts ? 

31. The numbers, profits, and social position of the Arab seamen 
and Mognils who come to Calcutta and otlu^r ports for trade ? 

32. Ane(!(lotes or MSS. illustrating the past and present social 
condition of the Musulmans in Calcutta, Dacca, Hugly, Murshidabad, 
Pandua ? 

33. Are drinking habits on the increase ? the causes? 

3 1. Are women more secluded among Musulmans or Hindus ? 

35. Is the attachment of the ^Musulmans to their religion declin- 
ing in proportion to the political decay of the Moslems ? 

36. Is the hatred between Shiahs and Sunis lessening? ditto 
between other Musulman sects ? 

37. Des(!ribc the Musulman ceremonies at birth, circumcision, 
puberty, betrothal, marriages, funerals, exorcism, us practised now 
by dilferent idasses, and how dillc'rent formerly ? 

38. Is there as strict a regard to omens in travelling now as 
forniei’ly ? 

39. The clfects still remaining of former Moslem rule in Eengali. 

XXX. 

The Native I^kkss. 

This power, though young at present, is gradually rising to 
a giant’s strength ; and even Young Bengal is coming round 
to acknowledge it to be a power, if not for himself, at least 
for his wife and daughters, who, not retpiiring to be copyists, 
do not need to work up a certain amount of China Bazar 
English ; the publication of half a million copies of Bengali 
works in Calcutta annually for sale cannot be without its 
effects. It is very desirable to procure manuscript literature, 
such as ballads, proverbs, songs, family traditions. Of what , 
great value, in an historical point of view to the Rajputs, are 
the ballads of Chand ? 
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1. The circulation and profits of thfi following works : Almanacs^ 
Panchalis or popular songs, talcs. 

2. Past and present patrons of native literature ? 

3. The use of Vernacular Libraries in making known new publica- 
tions and creating a tast(i for reading ? 

4. A list of the various libraries for natives established in the 
Iirofiissil, their origin, success or failure, and the causes ? the classes 
using them, the kind of books most popular ? 

5. A sketch of the history of native editors^ past and present, 
of the former editors of the Jlhaskar, Chandriku, Purna Chandraday^ 
and Prabhakar newspapers in Calcutta? 

G. The native press, how far an index of the social^ moral, and 
intellectual condition of the people ? 

7. The recent copyright law, in its action on native authorship? 

8. Balladsy are there many? any very old? how far illustrative 
of customs, history, morals ? * 

9. The booh trade y its profits, mode of selling, canvassing, 
advertising ? 

10. Pictures of the gods and goddesses, where sold, in what 
numbers, by whom executed ? ^ 

1 1 . Female book hawherSy the number, what class of books do 
they sell ? 

12. The working of the Act against obscene publications ? 

1 3. The practicability of procuring a volume of Anecdotes of native 
social life as drawn from their literature ? 

11. it has been affirmed that last century the Bengalis had no 
moral boolsy how far was that true ? 

XXXI. 

Pandit.'=5. 

Pandits once occupied more important positions in social 
life Ilian they do now. Many anecdotes are still afloat of the 
wonderful accpiisition in Sanskrit lore made by the Tarka- 
lankars and others of former days, of the longtlicncd period 

• 

' Ballad literature is not to be despised as an index of a popular mind, as Sir 
AV’'. Scott lias sliown nitli legaid to the Scotch, and Hp, I’eiey with respect to 
the Englisli ballads. A ({ueeu of Denmaik, ten centimes had the Banish 
ballads published they have latidy been translated into Knolisli , they arc chiefly 
written by women, uiuMi eat of history, and legends. Tlu' Guzerat Vcrm;cular 
cociety in its ri'port for 1840 stati-s that one of its great ohjeeb was the collecting 
and copying aiieient IMS. ballads and tales. 

^ It is calculated there may he two hundred shops for the sale of these ; now 
Braluuanas and Kliaistas come into the ficld^aa book agents. 
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of their grammatical studies, their profound acquaintance with 
the shastras, and their wonderful feats of memory. Their 
influence and emoluments arc on the decay ; the endowments 
they formerly had, which enabled them to maintain pupils 
according to the Hindu rule, that the master is to support the 
scholar, have been in many cases alienated. Ihiglish educa- 
tion also has called for a more practical and paying know- 
ledge tlian Sanskrit, though the latter is of the utmost value 
•for philological and antiquarian purposes. 

Itaja Krishna Chundra Roy of Nuddea was the Mcccnas of 
Pandits last century, and bestowed on them an immense 
amount of land. Adams, in lus reports on education, luis 
given us much information on tlie position of Pandits in 1835, 
so has Buchanan Hamilton on those of Bchar at the begin- 
ning of this century. Though pandit h'arning is on the wane, 
still it is to bo wished that Sanskrit studies were placed in 
this country on a proper basis — as a key to the chief Indian 
vernaculars — as a capitid training in Philology — and as a 
mouns of throwing a flood of light on the origin of nations : 
how striking the facd, brought to light by Sanskrit, tliat the 
Highlanders oi’ Scotland, the priests of Russia, and the Bj'ah- 
mans of Benares, use radically the same language ! 

1. PaniJits — illustrations of their abstruse studios, doi p know- 
ledge as well as extensive reading on subjects now little studied? 

2. The tanoluincnts, fees, and endowments of toh (colleges), and 
their influence over the pupils in various localities? 

3. The various causes tliat have led to the dcdino emolu- 

ments, influence, aud studies of Tandits ? 

4. AVere Alilhila hmhmans numerous and influential in bengal? 

5. Do Pandits, Purohiis, or Gums gain more emoluments, or have 
gi’cater influence ? 

XXXII. 

PllOVEllBS. 

Proverbs present a rich field in illustrating the social con- 
dition of the people, as is pointed out in Ti’cnclris admirable 
work on the Proverbs. 

1/ Tlio origin of Vernacular Proverbs, how many are modern, 
how many from the Sanskrit ? , 
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2. The extent to which they are iisftd, which arc local ? 

3. Their contrast and similarity with Hindi, Urdu, Mahratta, 
Telugu ? 

4. Their resemblance to European Proverbs ? 

5. Proverbs illustrating the moral and social condition of the 
people. 

0. Proverbs throwing any light on the history of the country ? 

XXXIII. 

Readers. 

In oriental countries where the masses cannot read, it is 
very common for the people to assemble to hear one read a 
book to them, and explain its more difhcult passages ; ilhistra- 
t ions can be seen in the Arabian Xights. Among the Bengali 
this class of Readers or Reciters is called a Kathak. 

1 . The Kathaks ; their number, mode of being trained, emolu- 
ments end chief localities ; are they on the increase or decrease ? 

2. How far could the system be adopted of employing men like 
luifhals to road iiiten'stiiig works? 

3. Veniaoular lecturcn on 2 '>ei)ular subjects illustrated with dia- 
grams, pictures, the desirableness and practicability of having them? 


XXXIV. 

Recreatiojss — Music. 

IMusic, the days of Orpheus, as well as before, has 

excTcisod a mighty spell on the popular mind: wo Icnow the 
famous saying “ Give me the making tlie ballads of a nation, 
and I will give you the making its laws.’^ Sir W. Jones has 
written well on Hindu mu.sic and has vindicated its claims, 
tliough dhiropeons and Asifities will never agree on tliis j)oint. 

There is a Bengali work on this, but I have met very few 
pandits that could explain it. 

1. The j)opularm mng8 in use, their description, 'number and 
^influence ? 

2. An account of the most popular hillad u'rilvrs 

3. Any English music likely to popular in this country ? 
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4. Any men correspondinf^ with the BhaU of Rajputana or the 
wandering minstrels of Europe in the middle ages ? * 

5. The numbers, profits of musicians who play for hire, their 
different classes? 

6. Are athletic exercises as much practised now as formerly ? 

7. How far do Bengalis sleep more than Englishmen?* 

8. "What English games or athletic exercises might bo naturalised 
in India ? 

9. The advantage of having a half holiday on Saturday ? 

4 10. Field sports, as fowling, fishing, riding, pigeon fancying, kite 
flying, how far practised ? 

11. Gambling, various kinds of — numbers of gamblers — gains — 
gambling houses ? 

12. The mode of spending the erenings among educated natives? 
much discussion on politics or religion ? 

13. Arc feats of skill, such as hjJancing a row of water-pots on 
the head, dancing on poles, balancing, tumbling, rope-dancing, 
sleight of liand, common? 

14. Native musical instruments, tlie various ones, by what classes 
used? the ones most popular? 

15. Analysis of Vernacular hooks on 

in. Cock fighting, bulbul fighting, ram fighting, how far practised? 

17. The Hindu notation of music? any music on European 
notation; any counterpoint, describe the various ragas ; anybaip? 

18. Listening to talcs, and riddles of an evening, how far practised ? 

19. Various modes of stoimming practised, can any women swim? 

XXXV. 

Sects. ^ 

Without trencliing on theological controversy, there is a 
wide field in considering the social influence of the various 
sects of Hindus and IHusulmans. Professor Wilson has 
almost exhausted the theological part of the question in his 
elaborate work on the “ Sects of the Hindus,’^ hut there is 
much to fill up in the social part. 


' In Bchar zillah those Bhats rank next to the military tribes, amount to 380 
families, most of -which have endowments in land. “ They arc very impudent" 
fellows, and wlun any one offends them, they make an image of cloth, [uid call 
it by their enemy’s |)rotot^»e.” 

* I mention this as the JBengidis sit pp late. 
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1 . How far are the Vaisknabs ahcftid of other sects in elevating 
the people or women, or in proselyting ? have they made any pro- 
selytes among Muhammailans ? their ceremonies lor the initiation of 
converts ? 

2. The extent of the Guru' a power and emoluments now? do 
they travel far ? tho greatest number of disciples any have ? their 
visits, instruction, morals? the various kinds of Upadesh they whisper 
into the car ? 

3. The duties, influence and punishment of the Dalpati? 

4. Is this remark of Wilson correct: ^‘In Bengal tho Lingum 
worship has no hold on the i)eoplo’s alFectiens, it is not interwoven 
with their amusements, nor must it bo imagined that it offers any 
stimulus to impure passions.” Lecture I. 22. 

5. Tlie SaktaSy their mystical diagrams, rites, and gesticulations ? 

6. Lingamifeay {ire their |)riesta Jangains? are any Sudras? 

7. Was tiati practised more among Saktas or Vaislniabs? 

8. AVlio worship Ola Bibi (the goddess of cliolera), when did it 
b('gin, and in what districts is it observed? ditto of JShitolu, of tho 
Karta bhojas, of Dakin Ray, of Oazi ? 

0. What sects originating in th(‘ Upper Provinces have followers 
in Bengal, and what Bengali sects have adherents in the Upper 
Provinces ? 

10. Is the Tantric system spreading? its social influence? 

11. The three leading divisions of Hindu monks how far do they 
ol)ser\e caste ? 

12. Among what sects is Panthdsm spreading — is it spiritual or 
material pantheism ? 

13. The resemblances and differences between Pantheism and 
Sti/gisnt ? 

M. The miJ»bcr of sects among the Musuhnans ^ their respective 
social influences? 

XXXVI. 

Servants. 

1. Do natives keep the same number of servants as Europeans in a , 
corresponding rank ol’ life? how do their pay, treatment, work, 
differ in the service of Europeans, East Indians, Hindus, and Afusul- 
mans ? 

2. The state of slaves in former days — their price and treatment ?' 

• 

^ Slavery was once very prevalent in Bengal, and especially in Bchar; tho 
Musulmaus in the latter place, forbidden by their religion to purchase a freeman, 
in order to give a sop to their conscience, call it taking a lease of a man for ninety 
yciirs. , 
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3. The causes that servanth in Calcutta and other parts in India 
are said to he inferior to what they used to be — is it that those who 
govern ill are served ill ? 

4. How far is the practice of exchanging certificates of character 
carried ? 

5. Chuhdars (macemen) their numbers and pay in former days? 
when did their numbers become less ? 

G. Anecdotes, illustrative of the number, treatment, and cost of 
slaves in Bengal in former times. 

7. How far are the rules of caste among servants really such ? 
how far are they an invention for their own case and profit ? (In 
Madras, the land of real caste, one servant docs the work of many). 

8. Ayahsj their castes, emoluments, morals? 

9. The moral and social eftl'ct of so many servants being separated 
from their wives and families ? is it like the f^cotch boothy system ? 

XXXVIT. 

Travelling. 

Though pilgrimages may have coiiducccl to encourage the 
Hindus to a love of iidvonturc and to season tluun to hardship, 
still there is among Beiigidis a strong clinging to their native 
place and their hhuHok, and yet Bengalis are found like Jews 
cvcirywhere in India, but with better elFect now than what 
Hamilton records “of the Calcutta Babiis sent to Binagepore, 
which is invaded by strangers Irom Calcutta, most of them 
rapacious as kites, and eager to accumulate fortunes in order 
to bo able to retire to their native country.” "‘^^trust that 
one of the effects of the railroad will be to lead a different 
kind of Bengalis to visit Behar, viz., the educated native who 
wishes to sec the remains of the former greatness of his 
countr}^, as seen in the Buddhist rm’iis of Behar, the Hindu 
monuments of Benares, the Moslem grandeur of Agra and 
Delhi, the beauteous scenery in the valley of the Soane and 
the Jain buildings of Eajpiitana, with the mde Champaign 
of Hewa — wo hope this Indian ffra^id tour may be considered 
necessary to crown a book education.’ 


* From Katainaudu to Imloro, tlie Ijongali Eabu is the copying mucliiue in 
offices ; in Benares alone there arc ahou|, 7000 Bengalis settled. 
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1 . Do the Bengalis travel more thaw the Behar men ? is their love 
to it on the increase ? 

2. Do pilgrimages in Bengal contribute more to a travelling spirit 
than in tlie Agra Brosideney ? 

.3, Is much correspondence kept up between Bengidis located in the 
Agra Presidency and their friends in Bengal ? 

4. How far is cheap postage loading the lower classes to a desire 
to learn to write and read. 

5. Different kinds of lodging houses for travellers, tlieir vaT’ious 
prices — accommodation — are tliey over crowded — do scenes of vic^) 
or robbery oftcur occur ? 

(>. Railways^ their effects on third class travellers, in lt;ssening 
caste prejudices — enlarging the pow(TS of observation — ])romoting 
social ciomfoit — how far are women availing themsedves of them ? 

7. Nems, the various modes of procuring and publishing? 

8. Planting trees by the road sides, how far practised in ancient 
and modi'rn times? 

1). Tlio causes leading to natives emigrating to the Mauritius and 
otlier parts ? 

XXXYIII. 

Vehicles. 

1. The various changes in shape the palanheen has undergone.’ 

2. How far is it feasible to introduce into lower Bengal the use 
of the ella, which is both cheap and expc'difious? 

.3. Palki hearers, in Calcutta — their numbers, mode of life, loca- 
lities, character, profit — their native country — many from Behar ? 
Chari wallas ditto ditto. ^ 

4. t:sijces in Calcutta ditto ditto — were not syces formerly more 
swift of foot ? ^ 

5. The o^v„‘tS of the shape of the present liranchis. Is it taken 
from old English coaches ? 

XXXIX. 

Working Classes. 

In England, much interest has been taken in the working 
classes, as the great pillars of the social system. 

In India in the present state of things, the working classes 

^ Ln.st century they were arched. 

^ “ Jn Jieilin, the c.lb diivois, while waiting for a faro, arc to bo often seen 

reaJing. 

The author of Seri Mutalherim writes that they make nothing of following 
and preceding Englishmen on a full gallop, and that common servants have been 
seen who would run down a hare. - 
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afford a fine field for education and social improvement, as 
their improved social condition, the rise of wages, and their 
wants lead them to feel a stronger desire for education and its 
accompaniments ; to them a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is rendered by their daily occupations a matter 
of necessity, while a little colloquial English would in some 
cases be of use to them. Wluit they especially need is not a 
smattering of book English, but a sound vernacular education, 
embracing the elements of mathematics and manufacturing 
skill, on the plan of the commercial schools in England, from 
which, a smattering of Latin has been excluded. How many 
eminent men have risen from this class, such as Stephenson 
and Hugh Miller, an encouragement to others ; like as in the 
French army, every soldier is said to carry the baton of field 
marshall in his knapsack, or in Russia where several million' 
aires were originally serfs. In Jehaiiiibad a century ago a 
Musulman tailor founded a sect composed of Musulmans 
and Hindus, who respect the Koran and Shastras ; iliis tailor 
composed 18 sacred books in Hindi, and his followers now 
amount to 20,000. Kahiry sprung from a weaver family, was 
the founder of one of the greatest sects in north India, while 
among tlie village gods worshipped in Bohar are those who 
were boatmen, domes, oilmen. Chandra Gupta^s maternal 
grandfal luu’ was a barber. 

The London Workbig IMcn’s College, established in 1854, 
has 270 students in ]\Iatliematics, Drawing, French, Natural 
History; there arc other Colleges in MancheVi;,^!:, Halifax, 
having among their alumni, carpenters, shoe-makers, weavers, 
tailors, porters. NVhcix will Bengal have liors — tlio working 
men now can scarcely read. When is India to have the 
literature of labour — ^likc that of Burns the bard and plough- 
man — Clare the peasant poet — Hogg the shepherd poet — 
Cooper the shoemaker poet— Miller the stonemason geologist. 
Hood’s literature of labour and the achievements of mind 
among the cottage, or ‘‘ mind among the spindles ” suggest 
many reflections on this. 

1. J^eaverSy their numbers, profits, social position, localities; do 
/ many read ; have many risen in jthe world ? 
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2. Tailor Sy are all Miisulmans ? 

3. Shoemakers^ do <any become rich ? is the prejudice against them 
declining ? 

4. F otters j why inferior to those of former days ? 

5 . FijerSf different kinds and nature of dyes ? 

6. Masons and Stow' cutters^ are they chiefly immigrants ? 

7. Smiths f the profits and social position of various classes as 
coppersmith, tinsmith, blacksmith, goldsmith. 

8. Confectio7ierSj any poisonous matter used in their colouring 

confectionery ? ^ 

9. liookhinderSj any Hindus, if not, why ? 

10. Shopkeepers, why so many readers among them ? what class in 
sonety do they come from ? 

11. Idol makers, their localities, profits, numbers? 

12. Fireicork makers, ditto. 

13. Pansaries, or Grocers, ditto. 

14. Instances of Iievolutio7is in trade in this country from change 
of employment, like that in Europe among weavers, manuscript 
{a)pyers, coach proprietors ? 

15. fiistances among tlic working classes of men who have risen 
to wealth or social distinction, or who have educated their sons well? 

1(5. Is the SJulpa Shastra in use among any priests?’ 

17. Any strikes among the workiny classes 

18. The middleman system, its e\ils? 

Among tlio most thriving trades is that of keepers of tatties, 
who profit as much by this dirl-y work as English undertakers 
do by their other division of it. I have heard of some of those 
men near Dharamtola bazar, Calcutta, who earn between two 
Jind three hipidred rupis monthly. In tlie Congress General 
of llygiehe in Eranec, 1852, one resolution passed was, “That 
the instruction of the young in the labouring classes ought to 
comprise, all wliich relates to the cleanliness of their person 
and of their dwc'llings, to the benefits resulting from good 
ventilation and the evils arising from humidity.’^ There is 
on the Continent the Association International do Bienfais- 
ance, whoso main objects are to bring into relationship all 
interested in the condition of the working classes, reformatory 
^ institutions anck popular education. 

‘ It IS so among certain stonemasons in Boliar zillali. 
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by the iiitoiMiJil fom^ of tljo things tln'iiiscives, liavo landotl, 
like the Idind meo in tiui story who f^uavrened about the ap- 
pearance of an elephant, in conclusions the most absurd and ridicu- 
lous. The story runs thus : — ‘ In a certain country, there existed 
a village of blind men, who had heard of an aimizing animal 
called the elephant, of the shape of which, however, they could 
form no idea. One day an elephant passed through the place; 
the villagers crow<led to tlie'spot where the animal was stiinding, 
and one of them seized his trunk, another his ear, anotlier his tad, 
another one of his l(\gs. After thns endeavouring to" gratify their 
curiosity they returned iido the village, and sitting down together, 
began to communicate their ideas on the shape of the clcj'liant to 
the villagers ; the mar» who had seized his trunk said he thought 
the animal must be like the body of the plantain tree ; be who had 
fondled his ear was of opinion that he was like the winnowing 
fan ; the man who, had laid hold of his tail said he thought he 
must resemble a snake ; and he wh(t had caught his leg declared 
he must be like a pillar. An old blind man (>f some judgment 
was preseTit, who. though greably p(!r[)lexod in atbrnijiting to 
recompile these jarring notions, at haigth .sa,id : — ‘ You have all l)oen 
to examine the animal, and wliat you r(i])ort, tluivofore, cannot Ix^ 
false ; I suppo.so then that the ])art resembling the plantain tree 
must be bis trunk ; what you thonglit similar to a fan 
must he his ear ; the part likii a .snake niiist he thi^ tail, and 
that like a pillar must bo Ids Icg.^ In this way the old man, 
uniting all tbeir con joetures, made out something of tlie form of 
the elephant.’’^ The same caution and judgment is necessary to 
make out sometliing of the form and shape of that huge animal 
called Hindu Society, fi-orn the scattered and fragmentary rela- 
tions of foreign writers, who see a bit here and a bit there, and 
assume the nature of the whole. But wldle these writers are 
apt to fall into gr*ave inaccuraeaea and niisre.presentations, 
Nutive authors arc not free from another kind of hlomislj, though 
the more harmless of the two, namely, of slurring over imporkini; 
matters as trivial and common. This arises, according to a na- 
tural law, from the loss of the power of observation of familiar 
objects. What can be a more significant proof of this than thiit, 
while we beliold the most glorious and awe-striking phenomena 
which the heavens daily pn^sent to our eyes, the sun, moon, and 
the stai’s in their diurnal conme, wdth indidbi'ence and unconcern, 
the appearance of a stranger in the ethereal canopy, a comet or a 
falling star, fixes the gaze of millions of^ wondering specta- 
tors, and leads them almost involuntirily to associate their dVs- 
unies, their earthly happiness and misery with tlie appearance 
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of tLat 8tran;L?e caiid imcominon phenoTiienoii. Tlius it is thal 
while the most important conc(‘nis nflife, heeauso of their dally 
reeiirrcTice, escape notice and observation, the jnost trivial novel- 
ties have an all-absorbing, an all-engrossing interest for the 
human mind. To writers, therefore, bn the concerns of their own 
nation or tamily, nothing can be of greater value than the power 
of discriminating between what is really important and what is 
tri\ lal, while to foreign authors the power of avoiilin(T»* havSty 
generalizations is a gift and a merit of a very high order.'" 

In proceeding to consider the various phases ’#hich the domes- 
tic economy of the Hindus presents to the eye of an oKservor^^the 
(pK'stion suggests itself, what are tlie several obligations resting on 
the members of a family, the aggregate of which constitutes that 
economy, apd whence do those obligations derive their sanction? 
Nature, in her bounty, has implanted in the human mind certaih 
juis.sioiis and afieetious, which, as an equal and a common rule for 
their actions, guide them without distinction of country, sect or 
loligion, towards their happiness and well-being. These domestic 
affections are the basis of certain duties whi(;b, as fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters, husbands a,nd wives, brothers and sisters] 
.masters and servants, we owe to each other. Jiy some nations the.se 
duties have been codified or reduced to statute law, while by 
others, though known and practised univei'sally, they are left in 
the form of mere common or unwritten law. With the Hindus, 
the Jove of codification, it seems, was carried to an inordinate 
length, for the minutest social (luties and obligations have been 
recorded vyitb an unmistakcable force and clearness, together with 
the penalties involved in their violation. The most comjdete code 
is that which bears the namo’of Manu, and whieb, accoidiiig to 
niodern researches into Hindu anti(|uilies, was drawn up in the 
ninth century before Christ. That Code, however, has been 
considmvd by some historians, not as a picture of tin* real state of 
society at the time when it was <Ira.wn u]), but as designed to set 
forth the idea in the mind of the legislator what the state of 
society ()nglit to be under Tliudu institutions. “Its injunctions/' 
s^iys hdj)hiiistoiie, ‘Care drawn from the model to which it is 
’vvi.^hed to raise; the community, and its prohiliitious from the 
Worst state of crime which it was possible to apprehend.” Surely, 
all Legislation proceeds to a certain extent upon assumption and 
he calculation of pos.sible contingencies ; but of those eonlingeucies 
existing society must always afford certain positive indications, 
for all human knowledge is hut experience, and all human fore- 
•^igjit a deduction that experience. If there are no such 
lodieaiions the contemplation of a baseless I’ahiic is altogether 
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‘i iiiifxwsiblo -ill the luiTnun tiiind. The Institutes of Maim imist^ 
therefore, be accepted as a just reflex of the actual condition of 
the, people of ancient India, and though that condition has under- 
gone certain important and noticeable alterations through the 
several religious and social revolutions, which have from time to 
time taken place, yet the accord in the social laws, habits, and 
inannem of the present generation with those described in the 
(yOde of 2,700 yeai's ago. is in the main so exact that it would 
appear that Maim still reigns supieiue, and who can say that he 
does not ? Are n6t the rites and ceremonies to which living Hindus 
stiH. adhere, are not their daily rnictices at home and abroad, in, 
conformity to the, laws of Mahu ? Are not their hearths and home- 
steads, their social etiquette, their out-door intercourse with each 
other, all governed hy the Jaws of Maim ? To Manu, tl^erefore, one 
must h.iok for the solution of any social ])roblem& which may 
arise in coimeetiuii with Hindu iiistitutiuiis jiast and present. 

Among the domestic; virtues, duties or obligations, by what- 
ever name they may be called, which devolve upon the eoustitueiit 
members of a Hindu family, the relative duties of jiarents and 
children first deserve attention To a Hindu father, a son is an 
object of religious vaijie. He is not only the ligl it and comfort 
of liis eye in this world, but the instrument of liih salvation in the 
next. In the Ddt/a lUtdf/d, it is said, “ sinci; a son didivers his 
father from tlie hell culled ptd, tlierefuie he is named put fra 
by the self-existent himself’^ A diildles^ man cannot esciipe 
|ierditioii. To die, tlierefon\ vviibonl issue is vegar(h;(i as one of 
1 he greatest of all calamities It is for this reas(jn tliat the 
birth of a male cliihl is attended witli greater rejoieing and 
meiTirnerit in a Hindu household fhaii the birth of a daughter. 
Jn addition, therefore, to natural affection, religion lends its weight 
in increasing the value of male eliildi'cii. 'idiey an;, therefore, 
reai*ed up in the midst of tenderness, afiection, and caresses 
which are carried to sudi an extravagant length that tliey some- 
times do more harm than good to the ohjeets upon wliieh they 
are lavished. Hindu parents do not hvr their children ; they 
caress and spoil them. In them they love tlie trophies of their 
vanity, the pastime of their idleness, the fancied instruments of 
a mistaken salvation, bedecked Moth })earls and gold, the Hindu 
child in its infanev contracts habits of pomp and show which 
in manhood cannot be useful either to himself or to society. The 
fondness of Hindu parents for adorning their children with gold 
and jewels is so inordinate that a ])ei‘suii occupying a very 
humble position in -society, doing no more ‘honorable busin^ws 
tlian that of m collecting sir<*ar and earning only Rs Id a month, 
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is obliged by so(;ial tyi'anny and convention to buy at his Hon's 
uniiapnhshan (or the ceremony for initiating the child in rice- 
eating) at least 20 sicca weight of gold (value Rs. 320), which 
the neighbouring goldsmith is ready to convert into trinkets for 
the occasion. It is known of a man who actually nii.sed money to 
celebrate this ple^ising rite by mortgaging liis ancestral domicile, 
the only one he had on eartli to put his head under. 

A Hindu father’s duties to his son are various and multiform, 
the principal of which are the ceremonial rites. These are the 
a nnapnishan or the eating of riee, the ehurakaran or the shaving 
of the head and the boring of the eai-s, tXxeupanayana or the assump- 
tion of the sacerdotal tWffead, and hihaha or inarriage, each of 
these ceremonies involving considerable expense, and whiohanmn’s 
vanity sometimes leads liim to give gigantic propoHions to, often 
beyond his means, ddm obligation of parents to marry tlieir sons 
seems, however, the creation of thtj modern ShaHra,^, for no men- 
tion is made of it by Mauu. On the contrary, texts 0(;cur hi his 
code which would give a man the liberty and choice of inarriage 
without ])arental influence. “ A man, ” says Mann, “ aged 
30 years, may^ marry a girl of 12 , if he fiud one dein' to his heart. 

It plainly indicates that in the age of Mann, every young man 
could marry, according to his own sweet will, the object of his 
choice, witliout being liampeied by parental authority. The same 
liiterty, it a])pears,was exteiul(M.l on the si<l(‘ of young women. Three 
y(‘ars let a <ia,m.sel wait,” says Mann, “ though slie be marriagoabie, 
hut alter that term let her (dioose for lierscOf a bridegroom of 
(!qual rank.” Further, “ if, not Ixung given in marriage, she choose 
her bridegroom, neither .slie nor the youth chosen commits any 
oti'ence.” It was not porliaps till Koolinism was invented, at a very 
recent period of Hindu soci^'ty, that tlie valued prerogative of 
man to marry at the ])leasure of his own will wfis transferred 
to parental shoulders, which have ever since been doomed to sustain 
all the burden of tlieii- cliildren, even at the risk of supporting 
them in iilleness. Under the pres(*nt regime, Hindu parents are 
not only required to maintain their sons and families, but a 
moral obligation is almost imposed upon them by the tacit con- 
sent of society to find adequate provisiOii for them in iife, accord- 
ing to their own rank and dignity. Thus, all sense of independ- 
ence and self-exerti()n is hna[)ped asunder, and we fir\d in many 
Hindu families of wealth and rank grown-up young men, who 
might have been the pride and ornament of their families and 
their country, withering in sensualism and inanity. The gross 
defendeiice of children on their {lareiits. their complete helpless- 
ness and iiica[>a-city to make their own way, is chiclly characteristic 
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of the Hindus (if tljls country, whose energies nirj jK’inilyzed, whose 
enterprise is cramped hy nothing so much as pareiifcai fomhiess 
and parental government. The views on this sul)je(,‘t of one of the 
most distinguished writers on Political E(*onomy of the day, whicli 
may at first sight appear to ortho<lox Hindus novel and strange, 
beciiusci not in accordance with their pre-conceived ideas, ai-e 
nevertheless well worthy of thcii* attention. . 

“ The duties of parents to their children,” says John Stuart 
Mill, “ are those which ai*e indissohihly attached to the fact of 
causing the existence of a human being. The })arcnt owes to 
society to endeavour to make the child a good nud valuable mem- 
ber of it, and owes to the children to i^ovide, so far as depends 
upon him, such e<liication and such appliances ami means as will 
enable them tO' start with a fair chance of achieving by their own 
exertions a successfid life. To this every child has a chim, and 
I cannot admit that as a .child he has a claim to inert', ddiere is a 
case in which these obligations prestmt themselves in iht'ii* true 
light, without any extrinsic circumstances to disguise or confuse 
them ; it is that of an illegitimate child. To sucli a child it is 
generally felt that there is due from tint parent the amount of pro- 
vision for his welfare, which will enable him to make his life, on 
the whole, a desirable one. 1 hold that to no child as such any 
thing more is due than what is admitted to he due to an illegiti- 
mate child ; and that no child for whom this much lias been done 
has, unless on the score of previously raised expectations, any 
grievance if the remainder of the parent’s fortune is devoted to 
public uses, or to the benelit of individuals on whom, in the 
parent’s opinion, it is better bestowed.” 

Mr. Mill’s argument may jai* against the affectionate feelings 
of Hindu parents ; but it is .still suggestive of a very impoi taiit 
consideration, namely, whether the thought of making provision 
for children, over and above what is necessary to eiialde them to 
start in life, should be allowed to act as a di^ad weight on a man’s 
capacity and desire to do public good, d'he Iloii’ble Mr. Maine, 
in his address at the convocation of the Cahuitta Univea*- 
sity in 18(35, publicly Jamon ted the want of Native liberality 
on this side of India, and brought forward in strong contrast 
instances of Parsce mnriilicenee towards jmhlie and useful objects. 
The oxpla»ation of this difference between the jmblic .spirited- 
ness of the two races may jierhaps be found in the importance 
that is given l^y the people of this country to founding a family 
fortune to the exclusion of objects of puldic benefit. It^is 
not to be understood, however, that parents should he alto- 
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o-cther mindJeas of making a pecuniary provision foi* their children, 
hut that such provision shpiild bo made within cetiain defined* 
limits, so that the claims of society upon each individual member 
for his share of contribution to the public weal niay not be oveiv 
]uoke<l. “In order to give the children," says Mill, “ tliat fair 
(hance of a desirable existence to which they are entitled, it is 
generally necessary that they shouhl not he brought up from child- 
hood in habits of luxury, which they will not have the means 
of indulging in after-life." And yet thjs is a duty which is often 
most flagrantly violahsl by those of our countrymen who have 
terminable incomes — Government clerks and other oftiee-hohh^rk 
who have little or no projxu’ty to leave. When the children of 
rich parents have live<l, ns it is natural they sliould d j, in habits 
corre sponding to the scale of expenditure iii which tlio parents 
i!)diilge, it is gfuicrally the duty of parents to mak(} a greater pro- 
vision for them than would suffice for children otherwise brought 
ii[). Hut allowing that those cliihlreu have a just ground of com- 
plaint who have been brought up to require luxin ies which they 
are not aftei'wards likely to obtain, and that tlnfir claiu), tliereforo, 
is good to a provision bearing some relation to the mode ol their 
bringing up, yet it is really no grievance to any man if, for the 
Dieaiis of marrying and supporting ^ family, he has to dq)end 
on })iM own exertions Hindu parents, by marrying their children 
at an early age, unduly incur the responsibility ot supporting 
them and ilicir families, thereby giving rise to a system of fanjily 
depenchuice, the effects of which were most correctly described 
by the Hou’ble Mr, Phear at a recent meeting ot the Bethuno 
So(aety. It raises up a body' of hangers-on on the bounty ot tha 
head of the family, creates a feeling of depemlence ami servile 
submission among the receivers of thnt bounty, and withholds 
troin society the services of many ol its^ i;iieml»ers, who might 
otherwise have added to tlie labour and capital oi the country by 
struggling for their own means ot livelihood, ihe vanity of 
marrying one’s cbildrc]i is, however, a modern petmliaiity ot oitr 
s\ sttun. which does not dcrivm its sanction from Manu, and it is 
ih(!r(‘fore to be hoped that it will apt be long before this custom, 
which continues in existence from the - plca.-^ing efiect it Inis on 
the minds of parents, will cease to be couutonancod' by' the more 
enlightened section of our community^ who are themselves heads 
of families and fathers ot children, ami who can regulate their 
conduct, unfettere<l by custom or prejudice, on the most approved 
principles of ])oliticjil economy and justice. 

* But the most iuiportaut of parental duties is that of finding 
a sotind, comprehensive, and practical education tor one s ehildivn. 
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^ so tliat as imlividuals, social, beings, and citizens tlio}" ma}^ fulfil 
VHh honor and ererlit the great ends ol‘ their existence. l']diHra-^ 
tion in Ancient India, during the times of Hraluninical ascend- 
ancy, was conhiied to the privilegetl classes alone, namely, the 
Brahmins, the Kshatryas, and tin; Vaishyas, or the three great 
divisions of society — the priests, the soldiers, ami the merchants. 

The first devoted a life-time under the roof of their preceptor 
to the learning of the Vedas, and tlio rites and saeritices ordained 
in them. The most rigid’ «liscipline and pious austerities were 
imposed upon the disciples, calculated to subdue their passions and 
elevate tluiir minds abova; the grosser wants and (h‘sires of human 
nature. They were thus eminently fitted for the perfornmnci'. of 
^ religious cenmionies in all households, and mixed freely with 
the t'emale members, who prepared clarified butter, milk, and 
curds, and assisted gemu-aJly in the, pre])arations for the h(dy 
offerings. 

The education of the Kshatryas, or tin' military class, con- 
sisted in a knowledges of the use of arms and of the pi ineiples of 
govenimcut. A Kshatrya, aeeordijig to Mann, must excel in the' use 
of arms. He must protend the weak from tlie sti'ong, (‘spouses the 
cause of the oppressed ami tfie forlorn, lionor woniem and virtue, 
anel pledge Ids sword always in the right eanse. Tlie Kshatryas 
were, in a word, tlie f'/nra/r// of Ancii'iit India. They faced 
dangers with unenme'ern ; they end\ired fatigue and trouble 
with a cheerful heart, ami they dared to elo what men will 
dare when the soft and bewitching eyos of woman gleam along 
their path. 

The education of Vaishyas consisted in a knowledge of 
agriculture and of th^ rules of conuncrct' : — 

“ Let tlie Vaishya,” vsays Menu. “ having licen girt with his 
proper sacrificial thread and having married an eipiad wife, be 
always attentive to his business of agriculture and trade, and to 
that of keeping cattle. 

Of gems, ])carls, and coral, of iron, of woven cloth, of per- 
fumes and of ]i(|ui(ls, let him well know the prices, botli high 
and low. 

“Let him be skilled likewise in the time and manner of 
sowing seeds, and in the bad or good qualities of land ; let him 
also perfectly knov' the correct modes of measuring and weigh- 
ing, the e\celleTu*e or did’ects of ccmimoditios, the mlvaiitages and 
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flLsaxi vantages of diilorent regions, the probal)le gain or l«)ss on 
vendible goods, and the means ot breeding cattle with large 
augmentation. 

'^Let him know the just wages of servants,- the various 
dialects of men, the best way of keeping goods, and whatever 
else belongs to purchase and sale.” 

Thus, in the age of the institutes of Manii, whi(*h intervened 
between the settlement of the Aryan conquerors on the plains of 
the Gangetic valley and the complete establishment of sacerdotal 
authority over the afiairs of the settlers, were the duties of 4 ‘ach 
class definitively arranged, an<l followed Avith inviolate pn^i- 
cision and regularity. Each of these classes of society had its own 
teachers and preceptors, and the marked boundaries which divided 
one class from another could not he trenched upon with impunity 
the transgressor being tried, convicted, and ])unished aecordingtn 
the law of the land. The age, however, Avhich is now passing over 
our heads is the precursor of a socual revolution, the inevitable 
tendency of which is to leaven into one ma.s8 the divided interests 
oF the country, to sweep away the traces of those ignoble barriers 
which divide and disintegrate the grcsit Aryan family into petty 
seetions, limiting and restricting the aspiration of each 
within certain narrow limits, which are jealously watched and 
guarded by the defenders of the system of caste. But the 
force of educatiou has already efti'Cted a wide breach through 
these ancient battlements, ami a youthful band, com])osed of all 
classes, uiitranimelled by th(; asso(uations a, ml pr(jmlice.s of their 
CMste-h'v ijig ancestors, are eagerly pros.'>ing forward to establish a 
coimiionwcaltli of thc'ir oAvn, where (‘ach may follow his avocation 
according to liis own tast(‘, and inclination, without being 
liaiiipcrcd by the conventional rules ami us;igc,s <4' a by-gone 
age But until tliis social revolution is an accomplished fact, 
ili(* evils of a transition state must be meekly borne. The 
choice of a profession being no longer dictated by the au- 
thority of state or religion, youiig men from all chisses whoso 
forefathers were either weavers or carpent/ers, brazi(u\s 

or blacksmiths, flock to our schools and colleges, chi<'ily those 
tliiit are supported by missionary enterprise, and with high 
academic honors blooming fresh upon tluun, disdain to revert 
to the occupations of tlu‘ir forebxihers, and thus, without any 
definite aim or object before their eyes, sink into the condition 
of unpractical or useless members of society, swelling at the 
rnpst the ranks "of kraneedom and accepting the minimum 
salaries Avhicft an OA^erstocked market and an open competition 
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; mtufuJJr bring about. The pursuit of kmwled^ for ius 
own sake is no doubt as vklu&bJe to themoanost Brtiz&D, who 
has to depend for his bread upon the sweat of his brow, as to 
the possessor of a princely fortune, who can cultivate lettens and 
science without being harassed by the cares of gaining a sub- 
sistence. But the inequality of condition and rank is almost a 
natural barrier against mere literary pursuits to the humbler 
classes, who recruit the ranks of artizans and manufacturers in 
all countries, and must be set primarily before the eyes of all 
parents in those classes for the due protection of the interests of 
thek children. The weaver, the carpenter, the brazier, and the 
blacksmith who send their sons to an English school cannot 
direct their attention to the study of literature and philo- 
sophy without disqualifying them for their own and those other 
practical professions by which they can earn an honest and 
independent livelihood, and thereby prove themselves useful 
and valuable members of society. Our system of natural educa- 
tion is already defective as regards the exclusion of the practical 
arts and sciences, and the undue preponderance given to the 
luxuries of literature, which should be reserved alone for the 
rich and those higher classes who cannot take to any of the 
handicrafts or those manual employments which are considered the 
legitimate occupations of the poorer and humbler classes of Indian 
society, may fairly be regarded as a deterrent clement in the 
social progress of the nation. But rank or social status here is 
not determined merely by wealth or atfluenc,c, which may be the 
distinguishing marks of a gentleman among other nations. So 
long as the system of caste survives, the order of precedence 
will be taken, according to the supposed original division of the 
human race into classes by divine ordinance. A Brahmin 
is superior to a gentleman, for his person is sacred, and his 
occupation the study 6f the divine sciences. A Kshatrya is a 
warrior and a protector from ill, and a military spirit is incom* 
pabible with, and disqualified for, mechanical employments. The j 
Vaishya, whose profession consists in commerce, will engage I 
himself in husbandry, or attendance on cattle, but will not stoop 
to any of the manufacturing professions, which are exclusively 
the business of the mixed tribes, and are therefore considered more 
dishonorable than agricultural pursuits. A true gentleman in 
the proper sense of the term comes from the Sudra class. Inferior 
to the three first tribes as regards social rank, position, and 
privileges, he is as much above and superior to the mixed 
tribes as the Brahmins are to him. Among th*e seve|al familiesiof 
the Sudia class the Kayasthas are the most pre-eminent, claiming, as 
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they do. their descent from the Sve men who attende and content 
invited fwm Kmya, Koolya. The word Kayasfha lition to whifh 

the Stayer at home from * Hence it min the hoi ^ 

man, a person who does no business, stays at home, and the bo n i 
household according to his means and circumstances,e chan<.e but ^ 
subsistence at the most waits on princes and monaes of her hut 
an honorarium for the performance of the clerical ctbem wh“ch 
courts. Among the Bengal KayoMas. three families C’l bv 

rank and eight the -sepond. The rest, comprising heXtum 
iami ie^ are of inferior rank, and assume titles coi'’strcT.Xk 
whole Sudra tribe. The three first families, who arehips, ami to 
who are the real gentry among the Hindus, arc the aXations 
Boses, and the Mittras. The next eight who hold the jtcrday had 
are the families of Dey, Dutt, Kara, Palita, Sen, Singh, .al trahii^ 

^ u .e poculiarities od which if 

which the Ghutluch or Hindu genealogists are loud in p.ion of the 
Ihe Gnoses and Boses are the most admired for their; of social 
of disposition and overflowing charity; the Mittras arot if intel- - 
most shrewd and crooked in their ways of dealing, • it would 
Butts are ridiculed for their jealousy and envy of lan that a 
position and rank of the first three tribes. The pride of dof those 
strong m them all that, except serving their king and tlicndcr the.- 
in the capacity of counsellors, writers and accounta intelh^y 
will not follow any of the mechanical professions or haj^o^rafts 
^vdiich arc assigned only to men of inferior birth. For instance, ' 
the Ivtim hhokara or potter, the ToL'nircivifa or weaver, are said to 
he sprung from a Bi-ahmin by a ghi of the Kshatrya class. The 
Kansakara or brazier, and the Smilzhakara or worker in shells, are 
said to be born ofa Vaishya woman by a man of the sacerdotal class. 
Ihe Karmakara or smith, the Dassa or mariner, are sprung from a 
servile man by a woman of the military class. The Chandala from 
a Sudra father and a Brahmin mother, his profession being to carry 
out corpses, and to execute criminals, and officiate in other abject 
employments for the public service. The* musician, the painter, 
and the sculptor belong to classes sprung from intercourse between 
the first and second tribes. Tlius em])]oyment in handicrafts 
and manufactures is associated with inferiority of birth, which 
precludes the purer tribes, Brahmins, Kshatryas, Vaishyas, and the 
original Sudras, from such occupations. The consequence of 
educating all the classes, whether pure or mixed, has been. that 
while the latter, abandoning their own arts and professions, have 
encroached upon the province of the former, the men who have 
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) , hitherto moJopolized ' the learned professions to whoin ^ ca^te Ls 

‘ dearer than fe and who sacvitice its> comforts and conveniences 
' at the altfU' o famUy rank and pride, are the chief sufferers; while 
on the other hand the value of mechanical employments from 
want of lahou lers in the field has gone up so high that^ articles of 
common use ire not to be had at even four times their original 
price. / 

The dutls of Hindu parents to their female children are of 
a very .sim|A kind. They are to support them till they are 
married, to tpat tliem kindly, to keep them always in a pleasing 
temjDor, to aJbrn them with jewels, to instruct them in household 
duties, andfto give them in mairiage to worthy persons. Under 
the roof of Iheir parents^ Hindu girls are treated with the utmost 
tenderness/ for the idea of separation at marriage being always 
present irytKe minds of the parents, they are ever watchful of 
the happii^s of their daughters. With his exuberance of fancy, 
Kalidasa Iks investi'd one of these parting scenes with a tender- 
ness andhathos which are as inimitable as they are true to 
nature, fcven the prosaic historian, Mr. Mill, has succumbed to 
its influe^e. “ The scene,” h(i says, “ which takes place when 
yacontalais about to leave the peacMiful hermitage where she had 
Slmppily hpeiit her youtli, her expressions of tenderness to her 
fn^nds, fier affectionate parting with the domestic animals she 
had\tenled, and even the fl^nvers and trees in which she had 
delighted, breathe more than ])astoral sw(‘eln(‘ss.” These affectionate 
parting scenes occur almost in every Hindu family in which there 
are marriageable daughters, and indicn,te the love ar.d affection 
which their parents cherish towards tlicm. The declaration in 
Manu, that “ by a girl or young woman, or by a woman ad- 
* vanced in years, nothing must be done, even in her own dwelling- ; 
house, according to her mere pleasure,” does not imply, as is apt ! 
to be supposed by European readers of the text, the existence in 
a Hindu household of unworthy restraints on the actions and I 
desires of unmarried women ; they are such only as paients should 
impose on their daughters to rear them up in virtue and those 
noble qualities, both of mind and heart, which are a woman’s best 
ornaments. There was a time wdieii education of a very high 
order was given to our daughters, and wliich fitted them to hold 
Swayamvaras, at which they were permitted to choose their own 
husbands after trying them by their own stantlard of learning, 
But though the practice of educating their intellect has fallen 
into desuetude, the moral training which they yet receive under 
the paternal roof is capable of producing those sweet- tempered 
aTid amiable angels who adorn ourhousehoklf?. The best proof we 
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[hHve of tlio effects of such training is tin* jx-rfect en5?e and content 
! witli which a Hindu girl reconciles lierself to the situiition to which 
she finds herself suddenly transferred after ma! ri|,gc in the house 
of lici' husband. Isolated from parents and relatives, and the boon 
companions of her youth, she does not at all regret the change, but 
is a picture of humility and submission totlie relatives of her hus- 
band and at once contracts that love and affection for them, which 
are to continue unbroken through her whole e.'iistenco. Taught by 
the anxious mother to anticipate, even wlien too young, her future 
destiny, the Hindu girl evinces no ordinary moral strength in 
bein«’ able to form new associations and relationships, an^l to 
throw her whole life and soul into them, as if the associations 
and relationships from which she was parted only yesterday had 
never existed. It is tlie result of tlie severe moral training 
which Hindu mothers give to their daughters, and which, if 
allowed to comhino with a sound and lj(*a,lthy education of the 
intellect, could not fail to add infinitely to those charms of social 
behaviour of wliicb they are now the possessors. But if intel- 
lectual culture were only an alternative to moral training, it would 
be far better that no education at all .should be giv(m tluiu that a 
woman should be brought up in learning and letters, devoid of those 
excellent iiKjral (pialities which dan alone be actpiired under the 
domestic govei-ninent to which .she is now subjc'ct. But intellec- 
tual education, under existing circumstances, cannot bo so fully 
carried out as might be wished, owing to the prevalent system of 
early marriage. In this respe(!t the Hindus have much fallen 
and deteriorated from the position whieh they hold in the time ol 
Maim, when' the marriageable age of their daughters ranged 
from 12 to 15 instead of from 9 to 10. Tlu'se early marriages 
are attended with .such a forced maturity, that it is not unusual 
to see a girl of 12 with a child in her arms. The langour and 
pallor which succeed such premature development are not onl)/ 
lestriictive of physical health, but conduce largely to menta 
lecrepitude and decay. The fi*eshnes.s of youth is invjided b} 
lie cares of early matremhood, and at the age of 25, wbci 
Pairop^an ladies are mostly spinsters, a Hindu woman if 
strongly marked with age. The institution of o'arly marriages i8 
however, indicative of a state of .society other than that 0 
sxtrome poverty ; for the dilficulty of gaining a livelihood ii 
one of the most effective checks on inconsiderate marriages, anc 
is one of the most powerful causes now in operation for restrain 
ing the increa.se of population among the poor in all countne 
in* Europe and AinSrica, The capacity for maintnining ^ 
and family is the best ciiterion ^^e have of judging of th 
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condition of a people, amon^ whom such social indulgences are 
liberally allowed. Blessed with a rich and fertile soil, the 
Natives of thi.s country can, with very little labour and skill, 
command a sufficiency of food and the other necessaries of life to 
enable them to maintain a host of relatives, friends and kinsmen, 
Hindu parents are anxious to marry their sons and daughters, not 
merely that they may thereby discharge a duty which they owe’ 
to themselves and to their children, but that they may, while 
deriving an inconceivable pleasure from the play of the affec- 
tions, secure the honor of the family from the degradation to 
whV'h prolonged celibacy and its supposed natural concomitants, 
illegal and immoral* sexual unions, may bring upon it. The social 
reproach, how^ever, would not have been itself so powerful a 
motive to the celebration of early marriages, if the requisite 
means and expenditure were not so easily obtainable as they are 
in India. The chocks to marriage and population which poverty 
brings to bear upon a nation, would have had their full play in 
this country, but for the richness of the soil and the compara- 
tive facility with which a livelihood is obtained. 

As regards the filial love of the Hindus, it may be 
remarked that it amounts almost to blind submission and obedi- 
ence, which takes away from them all independence of 
thought and action. It is owing to this excess of filial piety 
that they cannot stir out of their homos to see and study for 
themselves distant countries and nations, or do anything that 
does not lie within a beaten track. Of the respect due to 
parents, the text of Mann gives the following illustrations : — 

“Tliat pain and care which a mother and father undergo in 
producing and rearing children cannot be compensated in a 
hundred years.” “Let every man constantly do what may 
please his parents ; and on all occasions, what may please his 
preceptor ; when those three are satisfied, his whole course of 
devotion is accomplished. ” “As long Jis those three live, so long 
he must perforin no other duty for hi® own sake, but delight- 
ing in what may conciliate their affections and gratify their 
wishes, he must' from day to day assiduously wait on them. ” 
“ By honoring those three, without more, a man effectually 
does whatever ought to be done ; this is liis highest duty ; appear- 
ing before us like dharma himself, and every other act is an 
npadharma^ or subordinate duty.” 

Among all nations, whether wise or uneducated, the hoyor 
due to parents is recognized in some form of devotion or other. 
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But nowhere is a man forbidden to do anything for Ms own sake^ 
to recognize no other duty than thai of assiduously waiting on 
parents as long as they live, to conciliate their affections and 
gratify their wishes. True filial love, as the law of nature pre- 
scribes it, consists, on the side of children, in the practice of those 
actions which are useful to themselves and to their parents. It has 
its origin,— 1^^, in sentiment, for the affectionate care of parents 
inspires, from the most tender age, mild habits of attachment ; 

in justice, for children owe to their parents a return and 
indemnity for the cares, and even for, the expense they have 
caused them ; ^rdly, in.pcrsoiial interest, for if they use them, ill, 
they give to their own children examples of revolt and ingrati- 
tude, which would authorize them at a future day to behave to 
themselves in a similar manner. But arc they bound to under- 
stand by fdial love blind submission and obedionde, or a re^on- 
able submission founded on the knowledge of the mutual rights 
and duties of parents and children — lights and duties without 
the observance of which their mutual conduct is nothing but 
disorder ? To those who have fathers and mothers still living, 
it is not desirable to suggest any deviation from the course they 
have been hitherto following, for they have been brought up 
hy iliose fathers and mothers under a tacit and implied con- 
tmet. tliat they sh<mkl obey them iit all evtai iii their 

whims and caprices; but those among us who arc fathers ot 
children should do those chihlivm the justice which, m educated 
and sensible men, with expanded minds and liberal hearts, they 
are bound to render. The rising generation would thus have 
under their onligiitenod auspices greaUu- independence ot mind 
and liberty of action tlian it ha-s been our own lot to enjoy, and 
woulil be able to nehieve tlioso nmcli needed reforms which their 
fathers are now barely permitted to speculate upon. 

The nature of the conjugal aftcction ot the Hindus next 
demands notice. 


“ Conjugal love,” says Volney, •' is a virtne,.becauae the con- 
cord and union resulting from the love of the rnarned establish 

in the heart of the family a multitude of habits useful to its 
prosperity and preservation. The united pair are atUched 
and seldom quit their home ; they superintend each 
direction of it ; they attend to the education ot their , 

they maintain the respect and fidelity ot 

anrl HiRftinfl.hion : and from the whole ot their 


tney maintain tne respect cuiti . 

vent all disorder and dissipation; and from the whole ot their 
goAd conduct they 'live in ease and consideration ; 

® 1 fill fVtP r house 


gold conduct they 'live in ease ana consiaerauun , whilst married 

persons who do not love one another fill their house with quarrels 
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and troubles, oreate dissension ])(itwceii their (‘hildren and the 
servants leaving both indiscriminately to all kinds of vicious 
habits; every one in turn spoils, robs and plunders the house; 
the revenues are absorbed without profit, debts accumulate, the 
married pair avoid each other or contend in lawsuits ; and the 
"whole family falls into disorder, ruin, disgrace, and want.” 

As a parallel to this truty graphic picture of the duties of 
married life, which v/ould apply to all ages and nations, the 
Hindu law prescribes the relative obligations of husbands and 
wives in the following words : — 

"Married women must be honored and adorned by their 
husbands. 

" Where females are honored, there the deities are pleased ; 
hut where they are dishonorer!, there all religious acts become 
fruitless. 

" Let women, therefore, be continually supplied with orna> 
inents, ap])arc1 and food at festivals and at jubilees by men 
desirous of wealth. 

"In whatever fnmily the husband is contented with bis 
wife, and the wife with her husband, in that house will fortune 
be assuredly ])ermanent. 

"Certniiily, if the wife be not elegantly attii’erl, she will not 
exhilarate her husband ; and if her lord want hilarity, ofisjudiig 
will not be produced. 

"A wife being gaily adorn «‘d, her whole bouse is embellished , 
hut if she be destitute of ornaments, all will bo dt])rived of 
decoration.” 

Similarly on the part of the wife, Menu says — 

" Him, to whom her father lias given her or her bi'other with 
the paternal consent, let her ol)M‘(|uiously honor while he lives, 
and when he dies, let her never neglect him. 

" No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their bus- 
hands, no religious rite, no fasting ; as far only as a wife honors 
her lord, so far she is exalted in heaven. 

" A faithful wife who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion 
of her lord must do nothing unkind to him, be he living or dead. ^ 

These rules are followed to the letter in every Hindu 
family. Except by the utterly depraved, women are honoured And 
adorned in every house They are the lights ol the zenana; 
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lot only casting their halo on ns while wo are within doors, 
but exercising a more lasting influence on all our thoughts and' 
actions. They are the tutelar deities to whom we pay all the 
homage that is due to them. They are in fact the disposers 
of our social destinies ; and we, far from being the cruel tyrants 
we are sometimes represented to be, willingly submit those 
destinies into their hands. Really, if one were disposed 
to draw a picture of conjugal felicity that would approve 
itself to the taste ^nd admiration of all mankind, he could 
not select for his ' purpose a better subject than a married 
Hindu couple, who are the impersonations of mutual kindness 
and forbearance, who are the comfort, strength, and source -of 
happiness of each other. But while the scandalous allusions 
by foreign writers to the condition of Hindu women as one of 
actual slavery cannot be too strongly deprecated, it cannot, on 
the other hand, be denied that there is a shady side of the picture, 
some dark spots which detract in no small degree from the > 
jno'it and value of the whole. These dark spots occur in the 
shape of certain restraints on free ^social intercourse between 
man and wife. They might be the institutions of a barbarous 
age. They might have had their origin in certain local peculi- 
arities and customs, but their continuance on tlie Statute Book 
and their practice up to the present day are scarcely creditable 
to those who, holding their women in the liighest esteem, suffer 
themselves to he led by force of habit to outrage their own 
understanding. 

Take, for instance, such an ordinance as this — ‘ ! 

’ i 

‘‘ Let no man either eat with his wife, or look at her eatings , 
or sneezing, or yawning, or sitting carelessly.” j 

Now one of the greatest promotel's of domestic happiness [ 
is the family hoard, at the head of which the mistress of the ' 
house has a right to sit, to quicken the glow of social enjoyment ! 
by her piesence. Her exclusion from it by Hindu law may, | 
to some extent, be explained by the share which Hindu women , 
originally had in the cooking of the food and in the serving of . 
it to all tlie members, including the servants of the house. Ihe 
law also declares that a husband is to be revered as a god by a 1 
virtuous wife,” and their eating together may justly militate | 
against that law. But in the present advanced state of our : 
sofiety, when the •women of the house generally neither cook 
theii' own food nor serve it with their own hands, and when the 
I godship of the husband is generally understood to be a mere 
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%ure of speech, the introduction into every respectable Native 
house of a family board, where a man and his wife with their 
sons and daughters and daughters-in-law may eat together, cannot 
fail to develope those social amenities in which we are now so 
particularly deficient. Female companionship is a desideratum in 
Hindu society, the want of which every educated Bengali in his 
heart cannot but deeply regret. As long, therefore, as we do not 
succeed in removing the existing restraints which prevent 
women from mixing in the society of mer^so long do we not 
only give a handle to our traducers to chd^rge us with cruelty 
and f'nkindiiess to the weaker sex, but we lend ourselves to the 
continuance of a S3^stem which is at once pernicious, and opposed 
to our truest aspirations after happiness. The charms of female 
society are enhanced by nothing so much as music, and it 
is to be regretted that whilst by almost all the Indian races, 
the Mahrattas and the Hindus of the Upper Provinces espe- 
cially, music is reckonexl as one of the principal. accomplish- 
ments of women, it vshould be forbidden among their sisters 
in the Lower Provinces. In Ancient India music and danc- 
ing were considered as the most necessary accomjdishmcnts 
of women. When the Pandoons took shelter during their exile 
in the dominions of the king of Virata, Arjun oficred his services 
as a music and dancing master, and was immediately introduced 
by the rajah to the ladies of his house, who were brought up 
by Arjun within a short time so perfect in the arts of singing 
and dancing, that the rajah was delighted with their perform- 
ances. In all schenies of female education now* being followed 
out, the tejiching of music should have a prominent place, and 
when our daughters and our wives are able to sing to us 
with their charming voices, or to [>lay upon some of our favourite 
instruments, we shall have a home made sweet, for the want of 
which we are now only full of vain regrets. 

Fraternal love is the love subsisting between brothers, 
which enables them to establish the strength, security, and conserv- 
ation of the family. Brothel’S united defend themselves against 
all o])pression ; they aid one another in their wants ; they help one 
another in their misfortunes. The Hindu joint family system, 
under which brothers live together in the same house, may from 
this point of view be regarded as a source of strength to the 
family ; while at the same time it is natural to expect that such 
close iissociations and daily intercourse will make the family 
attaoliments and affections stronger than if they lived sepa- 
rately. But it is very doubtful whether in reality this ha]Tpy 
union and concord are invariably attained. It seems more 
natural to sui^pose that difference of tastes and tempers, diversity 
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of aims and pursuits, iuequality of .incomes, and ' the consequent 
unequal distribution of comforts and conveniences, tend to produce 
jealousy and dissension among brothers. Blessed is that family 
indeed T^ere the causes of such jealousy and dissension do not 
exist. ^ But the agreeable result of such an association is an 
exception rather than the rule, while at the same time it appears 
more probable that, by living separately, the causes of jealousy 
and discord are removed, while the natural yearning for brotherly 
affection and kindness is intensified by absence and want of daily 
communion. The family strength is not a whit impaired by such 
separation, for brothers will help each other more earnestl)* and 
liberally in wants and misfortunes, than when one is a perpetual 
burden upon another, in which case the recipient of continual 
favors, instead of being an object of sympathy, love, or tender- 
ness, is looked upon with feelings the very reverse of those 
which one brother should entertain for another. 

The duties of masters to servants are nc^ clearly defined in 
the Hindu Shastras, tliough we can bear testimony to the gentle- 
ness, obedience, and faitlifulness of Hindu servants in general, 
as also to the kiiulncss and consideration which they receive at 
the hands of their employers. Tliereisa just equality between 
the service rendered and the recompense paid, that is to say, the 
wages are e(|ual to the labour performed. Besides, tliere are the 
extra gains which are not merely tolerated, but acquired under 
tlie direct sanction of their masters. These are the })rosents be- 
stowed on them at festivals and jubilees, not only by the members 
of the family in which they are employed, but by distant rela- 
tives and friends of their masters. The only respect in which the 
treatment of servants, though intrinsically kind and considerate, 
has an .air of ill usage, is the kind qf language used by Hindu mas- 
ters to their servants. In the first place, their names are purposely 
corrupted to make them sensible of tlicir state of sera' it ude. Ram 
enumder, on accepting service, accepts with it tlie contemptible 
abljreviation of his name into liamo, Sham Chunder into 6hamo, 
(lokul Chunder into Goclo, and similar other coiTiq)tiuns accord- 
ing to the taste and fancy of the employers. Reprimands and 
threats are also conveyed in indecent and vulgar language, such 
as one could scarcely use towards anotlier, however low his 
social position may be, without causing an iiiiinediatc breach of 
the peace. Thanking a servant for the performance of a duty is 
unknown in Hindu society ; while every true-hearted Knglish- 
rrlin cannot dismiss from his presence any of his menials who 
has executed an order without a gentle nod of the head, accom- 
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i'panied by an utterance of thi^nks from the mouth. Certainly a 
politeness of manner is due to servants, however kind you may be 
to them in other respects : and it therefore ill becomes educated 
Native gentlemen, who are pioneers of social reforms and models 
of etiquette and good-breeding, to indulge in the epithets which 
their unpolished forefathers were in the habit of lavishing on 
their servants. 

Among all the domestic virtues, the practice of economy is 
one most essential to the preservation and well-being of a family. 
Economy, in its narrower acceptation, means the proper distribu- 
tion of every thing that concerns the existence of a family. The 
idea of saving or accumulation does not necessarily come within 
its uieaning ; neither does it imply parsimony or niggardliness. 
It means the capacity for so distributing a man s income as to be 
able to meet his own wants and those of his family or depend- 
ents with an appearance of completeness in each department 
of living. In the exercise of this faculty it is not necessary that a 
man should avoid luxuries and confine himself to the necessaries 
of life — for luxuries are as essential to human existence, to 
keep one in cheerfulness and health, in love with one’s self, 
one’s neighboui's and one’s kindred, as the bare supply of the 
wants of life — food, house and raiment. Certainly that existence 
would be burdensome, and therefore perhaps not worth having, 
that would have to content itself with eating the same food, 
wearing the same apparel, and living in the same house, from the 
day that its possessor first saw the light of the sun to the day when 
he ceases to look on it. From the king on his throne to the 
humblest of his subjects, every unit of humanity has his lux- 
•urious comforts and indulgences ; and so equally the king and his 
humblest subject have need of .the exercise of economy in their 
respective scales of living. That economy consists in the act 
of being liberal in one kind of expenditure and in being 
saving in another, for if a man be liberal in diet, he should be 
saving in apparel ; if he be liberal in the hall, he should be 
saving in the stable ; if he be liberal in acts of charity, he 
should be saving in his sports and amusements, for “ he,” says 
Bacon “ that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will hardly be 
preserved from decay.” To apply this principle to a Hindu family, 
reference has already been made to the extravagant demands 
upon a. man’s income or resources, and it has been shown how, 
under the joint family system, the earning of a single individual 
is cast upon a dozen idle people, and how, after providing for tjle 
wants of each, the saving is applied to the performance of rites 
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and ceremonies. A child’s annopra^hun^ a son or a daughter’s 
marriage, a father’s or mother’s shraddk, either swallows up the 
scrapings of years or throws a man into irretrievable debt. 
Certainly in matters that come but once in a way, a man may 
afford to be magnificent or extravagant, but occasions for unusual 
expenditure occur so often and at such regular intervals in a 
Hindu family, that a man cannot be too careful or too scrupulous 
about spending money on these occasions. He may, if he chooses, 
for once celebrate his son’s or his daughter’s marriage, so long as 
Hindu society may continue to recognize the giving of such 
niarriages as a part of parental duty and obligation, with that 
rude show and glitter which are considered irreproachable 
and even meritorious ; but when a man has many sons and 
many daughters to marry, he cannot recklessly indulge a lavish 
outlay upon each without ruining himself or bringing misfortune 
upon those veiy children, upon whom he spent his fortune for 
no earthly good to them or himself. There are instances of men 
still living upon whose marriages many lakhs of rupees were sf)ent 
by their reckless parents, who arc now paupers and de})cndents 
for their bread upon private friendship and charity. But there 
are so many other demands upon the resources of a Hindu 
tainily besides those for appointed rites, obligations or ceremonies, 
that tliey literally swallow up the fortune of a Cra-5sus by their 
too frecpient recurrence and unusual heaviness. The exchange 
of presents between friends and ndatives is a mark of esteem, 
love, or aflection. But who is there in Hindu society who 
has not at some time or other been made i)ainfully sensible of the 
real nature of these presents ? Are they not exactions alike dis- 
creditable to those who give and to those who take thcjii? Who 
that has married daughters has not suffered anguisli of heart 
and vexation of spirit at the approach of those numerous festi- 
vals and seasons, when one must do his best, beg, borrow or steal, 
to send his son-in-Jaw and his host of relatives presents, not 
according to their own means and competence, but suited to the 
rank and dignity of the recipients. If considered ineligible, 
they are received W'ith taunts and derision, which the bearefs of 
those presents are directed to repeat to the sender. Who, again, 
that has married his son into a family richer than his own has not 
had to pocket similar insults from the relatives of liis own daugh- 
ter-in-law? The exchange of presents has been so systematized 
that there are regulated limits to the character and value of 
each present. , One who ainnot come up to the prescribed 
atindard is degraded in the eyes of his friends and relatives. 
But irrespective of the claims of near relatives and friends 
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to such presents, there are various outside demands which a man 
cannot avoid, or insufticieiitly meet, without making himself 
amenable to social reproach. If you are invited to a wedding 
either on the paid; of the bride or the bridegroom, you must 
send suitable presents in clothes and eatables. If you are invited 
to a poojah, you must put in your pocket a couple of rupees, 
a rupee, a half-rupee, or even a quarter of a rupee to present at 
the place of worship, and you must calculate upon your recep- 
tion according to the value of your present. It was once the 
subject of talk in Native society that at a certain respectable 
Native gentleman’s house, the guests were actually treated to 
dinner in three different styles, — ^a first class dinner being given 
to those who paid a rupee, a second class to those who paid half 
a rupee, and a third class to those who paid a quarter. These 
interminable presents, which are neither the tokens of friend- 
ship nor love, are intolerable bores and nuisances which do 
not enrich the man who receives them, but make him who 
gives them poor indeed. Awakened to the folly and extrava- 
gance of these expenses, we should consider whether, having 
regard to those higher demands upon our resources which as 
kinsmen, citizens, and subjects we are bound to satisfy, we should 
blindly submit to custom and convention, and do as our forefathers 
did, or whether we should take lessons from those around us and 
learn to regulate our expenditure with a juster regard to our means. 
There are even among the Hindus men of open-handed charity 
who are exceptions to the rule, but their existence does not in any 
way palliate or cover the fault of the class to which they belong. 

To this cursory review of the domestic life of the Hindus, con- 
sidered under the piincipal heads of their relative duties to each 
other as members of a family living together under the same 
roof, it only remains to add that, if parents have been warned of 
the consequences of bringing up their children in habits of 
luxury which they will not have the means of indulging in after- 
life ; if children have been admonished of their blind submission 
to the whims and caprices of their parents at the sacrifice of 
their own independence of thought and liberty of action ; if 
brothers have been reminded of the propriety of living separately, 
clear of subjugation to the family ; if habits of frittering away 
the acquisitions of labor on vanity, feeding and unprofitable 
objects have been reproved; the warnings, admonitions, and 
reproofs also point to a model of domestic jecopomy the most 
perfect of its kind for the people of this •country to follow, 
namely, that presented by their Western brothers, “ whe are their 
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own masters and maintainers who are the architects of their 
own fortunes ; who spend it at their own will, and upon whom the 
stroke of misfortune falls singly and individually without in- 
volving others in their ruin. If they have risen high in the scale 
of nations ; if they form, as it were, the vanguard of modern civi- 
lization ; if they are the masters of the sea and the terrors of 
the battle-field ; if they are at the same time the first nation in 
the peaceful arts ; if they are the mould of form and the glass of 
fashion ; if charity beams in their countenance and patriotism 
trlows in their hearts ; it is because “ every man's aim among them 
Ts to stand by himself in the world to look to his <4wu 
individual means and resources and no other, and yet act in 
subordination to the good of all mankind. 
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HINDU SOCIAL LAWS AND HABITS 


VIEWED 

IN RELATION To’hEALTH. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, — T purpose to intvo- 
(luco to your notice this evening a subject which I hope 
will have some interest for the members of tliis Asso- 
ciation. To a medical man, particularly wlien ho is a 
foreigner, tlic social customs and habits of the people 
among* whom his lob happens lo he cast, are by no means 
an unprofitable study. To know a disease is to cui’e it; 
and as most dis(iases are local, owing their origin to the 
peculiar habits, mode of living, and the socjial indulgences 
of the patient, it is a duty incumbent u])on his medical 
aifendant to make himself familijir with them before he can 
hope to hit on the right cause of the disease, and to treat it 
successfully, or at least to alleviate it so far as it may lie within 
the power of medical knowledge and skill to do. A common 
idea prevalent among the natives of this country, and tliat 
even among tlic educated and intelligent classes, is that 
Ihiglish practitioners arc not (juite at home in their treatment 
of nailve cases, which they think is generally overdone from 
an imperfect acipiamtanee with the native constitution, and 
from a want of skill to adapt to it lapirlish Idygiene. Although 
I do not fully share in this popular belief, yet I cannot 
altogether reject it as totally undeserving of thought or 
consideration. On the contrary, the fact that such a notion 
exists, enhances instead of lessening the otdigation under 
which every medical man, in whatever situation of relative 
usefulness to the country, ought to feel himself placed, of 
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knowing for himself, by study and observation^ not only the 
physical and climatic influences which govern health, hut 
those acquired habits, the offsprings of cither accident or 
convention, which grow with one^s growth, and strengthen 
with his strength. It is not possible, in the course of a 
single paper, to trace senatim one and all the native habits 
and customs which have reference to health, and therefore 
cognizable by the medical profession. My object is more to 
suggest enquiry in this direction, than to read an elaborate 
discourse upon the subject itself. The results of individual 
enquiries may be tffrown hereafter into a common fund, from 
which the future student of English medicine in India will 
derive no small help and aid to successful practice. 

The Municipal Committee of 1815 for Calcutta circulated 
a paper of questions inviting information on sanitary points 
from those able to afford it. In glancing over the printed 
questions and ivplics, my attention was arrested by the 
singular evasion with wliieh one of the most suggestive queries 
put forth by the committee was mot by nearly all the native 
gentlemen who were consulted. The question I refer to was. 

Do you know any native habits prejudicial to health Some 
of the answers were really amusing; while others, far from 
enlightening the committee, wilfully threw dust into their 
eyes,'*'’ by openly denying not only all personal knowledge, but 
by seriously doubting the existence, of any such habits. There 
was one of the answers which, though brief, was remarkable 
for its candour. It was of Baboo Kissen Chunder Dutt. lie 
said, I consider the following native liabils most deleterious 

to health: — 1st, Their mode of crowding a house; 2m(1, Their 
“ sleeping on the ground-floor ; 3rd, Their use of unclean water 
*Mbr drink and culinary purposes; 4th, Their treatment of 
women after delivery But to one who has paul a careful 
attention to the subject, and who has studied native life and 
habits in .all their phases, it will appear that the conditoins 
necessary to health are violated in a greater or less degree 
according to the social position, knowledge, education, prolcs- 
sion, employment, taste and means of our countrymen, in 
more res])ccts than those included in the four general heads 
given by Baboo Kissen Chunder Dutt. I shall, therefore, 
follow tlie natural division given by recent and eminent 
physiological authorities of the leading conditions essential to 
health, namely .-ventilation, diet, clothing, drink, cleanliness. 
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exercise, and Innocent enjoyments, and consider, under each 
liead such peculiarities of‘ native duiracter as are induhitahly 
at variance with the laws of health. My remarks, however, 
will ap})ly f>nly to Calcutta from which my facts and illustra- 
tions have lieen cliietiy drawn. 

Ventilation. 

It would 1)0 unnecessarily taking- up your time to discuss 
at a jdace like this the well-known })rinci])K' that a constant 
supply of fresh and jmre air is esscniial toTiealth. ;Jl 

know that in order to kc<‘p the air in its lu'cessary state of 
purit y, it must lie continually chanj^-in.i^*. The chauf^'c, accord- 
ing' to Dr. Parkes, must amount to at h'ast 2,0 00 cuhie feet 
per hour })er head for jiersons in health, and not h'ss than 
3,000 or 4,000 cuhie fe(*t or more for sick persons. Less 
than this will not sullicc to keep the air ])urc, and even this 
amount is (piite the minimnni which must be 14 'ivcn. 

In a Hindoo househoM, whether for persons sick or in 
health, the su])ply of air is rt'o'ulatcd on ('\aclly o]>posite 
])rinclples. A man in health may have a litth') (Ve^h air intro- 
duced into his mom now and thiui thmuo-li byi'-ways and 
ap(‘rturcs ; hut a sick man, never. Ilis room is luM’mcticidly 
si'alcd. 41ie chinks and hoh's result inu^ from unskilful <'ar- 
pi'utry ar(' carcl'ully hik'd up with hits of* c^dton, ])apcr, or 
so as to make the i'utrv of external air, or tin' I'ScajK* 
of the internal heated air, literally im])ossil)l('. 

An Publish physician on his first, admission into a native 
sick room iecis anythin*:^ hut an a^’i'ceablc S)‘nsation. Ilis 
warnings against the conscfjucnccs of a viliat(Ml ;iir in a 
strictly close 'room are received witli suspicion, and his 
in)un(‘tiV)ns to open out the windows ot the sick room, 
to reliev e the patient from the elfccts hrouj^ht on by br(*ath- 
in^' a tainted atmosj)h(‘rc, are but n'luctantly ohc 3 '<'d. 'fhis 
//emc//Vv///y e/e,vc// W of a sick room is the result not only 
of prejudice aj^ainst I’resh air itself, whi(‘Ji native rnother.s 
have been tauf^-ht to rc'^ard as injurious to their sulfcrint^ 
children, hut is a ])recaution an(l a satco-uard r.^alust the 
intrusion of what are called ‘^cvil wiuds^’ and “ nudi;^nant 
spirits.^^ 
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Tlie windows are closed to keep those winds and all kinds 
of j^olditis and hobgoblins' out. Every sickness of a child 
is attribui(Hl to the touch of some ^^evil wind/^ or of some 
^oblin^s breath, and while the doctor is exhausting his mde 
m'^aiWy and inditiiu^ endless recipes for the cure of his patient, 
the ii>‘i;oMiit Hindoo mother trusts for the recovery of her 
cliihl, not so lou h in the physician’s skill, as in the etfieacy of 
llie iidiiih'iri wliich the priest is set to chant daily, to 
counteract and neutralize the inllueiicc of the evil wind.’* 
Thus, it will observed, that ij^-noranec of the proper- 
tj^es of air ana superstitious fears are tin; two powerful 
inllucnces which an Eno-lish practitioner will ha\c to combat 
before he can Iiope to j^ct a native sick-room well ventilated; 
and as free v('nti!at.ion in a sick room, subject of course to 
certain de^rec^s of temperature, is an im])ortant remedial 
ai^mit, Ids successful treatnn'ut of a case will mostly depend 
upon his ability to impress the relatives of his patient with 
its importance. 

fn ordinary apartments, the arranc^^ments for the induction 
of pure air arc lil:ewis(‘ very imperfect;. Fn most rooms in 
whicli human beino-s live or are assembled for a time, the air 
iinavoidalily becomes considerably vitiated, ’fhe carbonic acid 
t;’as ('X])ir('(l by the lung-s, if free to niin;>de with tlie air at 
lary^e, will do no harm ; but if breathed out into a close room, 
it; will render the air unlit for bein;;’ again breathed, for in 
such a situation, thiuv cannot Ix’ a sulHciimtly ready or copious 
su])])ly of oxygen to make* up for that which has been con- 
sunu'd, and the carbonic acid gas null bo constantly acenmn- 
lating. An extrenu' instance of this ease was t hat of the 
celebrated Mllack Hohd of Calcutta, where 14() persons 
were eoidined for a night in a room of eighteen feet sipiare 
with two small window's. Here the oxygen, scarcely sutll- 
ci('nt for the healthy snjiply of one person, wuis called upon 
to sn];port a largi; number. The unfortunate prisoners 
found tliemselvcs in a state of unlu'ard-of sutfering, and in 
“ the morning; all wen; dead Imt twTnly-three, some of w horn 
afterwuu'ds sunk under putrid fever biought on by breath- 
ing so long a tainted atmosphere.”* 

1 will not, go so far as to say that every Hindu house is a 
little black hole within itself; but it cannot be denied that it 

* Ckainbers’ Information for the Fetyple. Chapter on Health. f 
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is crowded to an extent not compatible with the laws of sanita- 
f ion, the inmates scarcely oceui)ylrfg a space oC more tliaii tOO 
to 500 cubic feet ot air. These family ^-allieriii^’s may Ite a 
commendable trait in the native character on aeemint ot' their 
tendency to promote family attachments, love and You;'d\\\ for 
distant relatives ; but speakino- from a sanitarv point of view 
the over-crowdino' of houses is the source of inniimeral)le dis- 
eases which ill their attack take at once a virulent shape, and ai e 
not easily overcome. Considering the sizi; and dinieiisions of 
the jL^enerality of native houses, they are ahvady ill cideulated 
to allbrd shelter to the number of people ^pnierallv Ibund 
dwellin^: within them. Ikit wlicn we look to t luar pcruliiu ify 
of construction and means of ventilation, 1h(‘ evil seems to be 
ao’i«-ravated a hundred- fold. A native house h:is ornerally 

two divisions, namely, the outer and the iiinei- ap:ir()nen(s ; 
the former oeeiipy the j^-reater s[)ace of the two, consist inv;- oi' 
sitting* and reception rooms, exelusivu'ly for the nude inenibers 
of the household, a hall or (/(f/tai for tliv* (‘(deluntiou of 
and test ivals, and an open court -yard for imd otl.er 

entertainments. These apartments are mor<* oi* less connnodKMis, 
are more or less airy, according to t he nn'ans, ta^h*, and iiielina- 
ti(»ns of the owner of the household. Ihit furtln'ron from 
tlu'se apartments, and situated on tlie back ol‘ the dtifan, are 
the inner apartnnmts, the tniinppoor or tlie ziuiana, into which 
are consigned the femah's of a Bcaigah'e househohl, our 
mothers and our wives, our daught(‘rs and our si^t(>rs,— in fact 
all the dearest [>artners and as.soeiatis id’ our social (‘xi^ti-nce. 
dho eonstriKdioii of these apartments is always tin' sulijci't 
of jealous scrupulousness. There must be as tew windows as 
jiossiblc, and where they cannot be altogeth(*r av(U(h‘(l, carii 
IS taken that tlicy do not opim on a pul)he s^'vcl or on a 
neig]ibour’’s house, (hereby keeping otit too sunshine and 
the wind of hcavim as mueh as possible. But; it ij not to 
he siijiposcd that these apartments are exelusively allotted 
to women. The male immibers of the liousehohl, alter 
enjoying up to a, (uniain hour of nlgdit tlu! eomjt.iny of their 
fniMids, and what is dearei* than all, — Ihcii’ h./okah,™ ri'l ire to 
seek ill tlu'se a[)arlnients tlie solaim and rc[»oso wliiidi a hot 
b('d, a saturated almos]diere, and a dingy, smoky room can 
atford. tSieep which is ‘^‘Naturehs sweet restorer, ” instead 
of imparting fresbne.ss and vigour to one’s s])irit,s, ])rings 
on lassitude and enervation, which arc the jnedisposing 
causes of sickness. Cooking-rooms without projier chimneys 
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and Hinoky outlets generally form part of these dwelling 
aj)artmcnts, in addition which source of mischief is the 
AiUtakoor, or place for throwing the refuse of the cooking- 
house. It may be easy to imagine the noxious quality 
imparted to the atmosphere by stagnant water and decaying 
vegetable and animal matter. It is now generally acknow- 
ledged that this noxious quality is in reality a subtle poison, 
which acts on the human system tl\rough the medium of the 
lungs, producing fevers and other epidemics. The miasmata or 
exhalations from these eessjmols, mixed with intolerable 
o(JourSj nauseate The most liealtliy stomacli, and d(‘range the 
most ])crfect constitution. There are also the odious privy 
houses, one suflicing (or a whole family. Tlicy are seldom or 
never eh'ared, and are a perennial source of disease and 
unhealthiness. Some with a view to economy, sink wells 
underneath their privies, which transmit the filth of one 
generation to another like an heirloom. It is now also 
generally known that tanks and collections of water 
of every kind arc dang(‘rous beneath or near a house, 
because unless their contents he constantly in a state 
of change, which is randy the ease, their tendency is 
to send up exhalations of a noxious kind. But to a native 
house, contiguous to the female apartments, is generally 
aflmdied a tank in which the women })erform their ablutions, 
wash their cooking utensils, and the water of which they 
use for culinary and domostie purposes. It is, however, 
nothing better than a kind of mill-pond into which (wery 
kind of refuse is ilirown or is allowed to discharge itself, the 
])utrid matter thus collected not being elear(‘d out once for a 
long series of years, no one dreaming of any barm from it. 
And yet the noxious air dilfused by these means tends to the 
most fatal edeets. The ]>rogress of knowledge and the 
a]>preeia(lon of sanitary laws are however making a great 
change in the construction and iitness of native houses. 
Greater attention is now being paid to ventilation and cleanli- 
ness in the new* houses wlihdi we sec are sjiringing u]) on all 
sides ; hut there arc yet in the rnid^t of our “ C’ity of Palaces,’^ 
innuinerablc old-fasliioiied pre-liistoric mansions whi(di stand 
firm upon tbeir bases, though it would liav(‘ be(m no loss to 
tlie world if the cyclone bad swcjitlhcin liodily into the Bay. 

Dikt. 

Under this head, I have but few remarks to offer, as the 
food of the generality of the natives of this country is of 
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kind vvliich is at the same time nutritious and wholesome 
thou^di not quite unexceptionable! The ordinary food of the 
natives of this country is rice. AVIuit potatoes are to the 
Irishman, rice is to the Ben^^alee. Those who are very poor 
eat it with herbs i^athered in some fields. Tin* iiuddliu<x 
ranks eat it with split peas, j^reens, fish, &e. 4he rich atld 
a number of other thing-s sueli as boiled lish, aeids, ]uiugeut 
spices, &c. They also fry in clarified butter, potatcx's, eabbir<»-es, 
cocoanuts, pumjikins, cucumbers, &e. Theia* are i>ertain sects 
of Hindus who live exclusively on v(‘gefal)les, as the Vaish- 
nubs, to whom all lish, flesh and fowl Is forbidden food. Ihit 
with regard to existing restrh'tions on the us(‘ of animal food 
Mr. Ward mentions a fact whi(;h cannot but exthe surprise 
and indignation among our orlliodox coniitr} men. “ No! lung, 
says lie, can exceed the abljorrenee expivssc'd ])y the 
Hindus at the idt'a of killing cows and eating beef; and yet 
the Veda itsedf commands the slaughter of cows for sacrilice, 
and several Toorans relate, that at a sacrilice oU'ered by 
N'ishwamitra, the Brahmins devour'd 1 (),()()() eons winch 
had been olfercd in sacrifice.^’ Jt may lx' an interesting 
eii((uiry in the abstract as to Avhether our ancisloi's were 
actually beef-eaters; but it is not to oui* pivsent purpose. 
All that I can say is that if ever they were, tin* cireunivlain'es 
whi(‘h bi ought about a change and a revolution in im ii’s idi'as 
and fe(‘lings regarding cow-llesh fully jnslillc'd the conclusion 
at which they arrived ; for in a hot climate likt- this, (In* free 
and liberal use of all kinds of st imulating animal food ought to 
be avoided. Vlilk itself is a V(‘ry nutritious (‘ood, and, (‘xcejit- 
jng the poor, is usc'd largely by all clas.sos oi* Hindus. 
Hindu (diildrcii arc chiefly reared on milk, tln^ avi'ragc con- 
sumption ]»er day being a seer or a seer and a half for ev<*ry 
child between 3 and \< years old. Adults also eonsunu' about 
the same quantity in addition to their ordinary food. (Ihee 
or claViK(‘d butter is also an artii'le of iinnu'iisc consumption 
among tlic natives of Bengal. It is not only used largely by 
the rich in their cAirrics, but is eaten raw with boiled rice. 

ddio Hindu Shastras direct that Brahmins shall eat at two 
ok.lock in the day, and again at one in the midnight ; hut a 
variety of circumstances liave produced irregular habits; 
these, however, arc still considered as tin* appointed hours 
fur eating by those Brahmins wlio .study tlie Shastras, 
who make poojahs, and who feed n])on llie bounty of Soodras 
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and rich men. But Brahmins and all classes who are in 
the service ol‘ Government, eat once at nine o^clock in 
the morning’, and again at about the same hour at night. 
These hours, however, are altogether disregarded on holidays, 
and on occasions of festivity. When a native gentleman 
invites his friends and relatives to a dinner at his house 
during the day-time, the hour mentioned is 12 o'clock, or 
noon-day, but the guests begin to drop in afbu- 1 o’clock, and 
the dinner is not eaten before 1. These late dinners, therefore, 
cannot but be attended with the most injurious effects on 
the health of those who eat them. A Bengalee dinner is 
quae ;i different thing from an Knglish dinner. In the 
former punctuality can never be looked for or enforced, and 
indeed how can it, when the number of guests may vary 
betwi'en a few hundred and a few thousand souls ? Ward 
mentions that at the house of a Kajah at particular festi- 
vals, sometimes as many as 20,000 Brahmins were feasted. 
The same authority says, that at a shrand performed 
for his mother by Mr. llasting’s dewan, Gunga Gohind 
Singh (of Jamookandec*, near Moorshedabad) the founder 
of the house to which our illusfrious cif izen llajah Pertaup 
Chundor Singh Bahadoor belongs, six hundred thou- 
sand Brahmins w<‘re assemble(l at one feast, and dismissed 
with presents. These monster diniuo’s are rare in ihese days, 
but even the little ones that, we luiv(‘, an; eausi’s of innumer- 
able diseases which ])rovail among the I lindus of all onhu’s and 
grades, ddie Brahmins howev(‘r are a ])articulaily dinnei -lov- 
ing peo])le ; certain classes among tlumi are professional eaters, 
who literally train up th(‘ir childern to dinner-eat ing. O'lu'se 
dinner-mongers, it is said, glut, themselves in a most riaddess 
manm;r, and tlum fall \ictims to their most unnatural ciaving* 
for a surfeit, ’fhe Hindu women, particularly widows, are 
given much to fasting. The high-castc widows 'n'gularly fast 
for two days in the month, when not even a droj) of water 
passes their lips. They take but om; imad in 2 t hours, and 
even that they dmiy themselves on ev(‘ry 1 If h day of t he moon, 
and on the occasion of almost every important Hindoo h'sti- 
val. It is to be expected that this course of abstemiousness 
and fasting would tend to fatal effects among them, but the* 
contrary appears to be the truth ; for Hindu widows appear 
to enjoy comparatively greater longevity and freedom from 
disease than most other members of the community. 
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The Hindus are a notorious people for eating sweetmeats 
They consume no end of sunde.^.^ und incta^c, which consist 
more of sugar and less of nutritive matter. C^hildivn as so(m 
as they are weaned find in sweetmeals a ready snlistitutc for 
their mother’s milk. They eat them voracdousrv, and in tlie end 
Slider fm- it. It is no wonder tliat lleiigake children are so 
stunted in their growtli, so constantly sick, and so easily^ die 
out. Most diseases of children are owing to impro])(‘r diet. If 
they are not allowed to eat sweetme.ats they will take to acids 
to tamarinds, sour mangoes and plums, all of which have a ten- 
dency to impede digestion and a healthy action of the stom^^ch. 
Adults also have a, predeludion for swe^et meats such as have 
little or no nutritions ])roperties. In fact, it is my strong 
conviction that so long as the Bengalees are a, sweetmeat- 
eating j)eoj)le, th(‘y will never become an im])rov(Ml ra(‘e in 
physiijue. Their diminutive stature, their want of vitality 
and energy, may be all traec'd to inadequate nourishment. The 
chief recpiisitc of health is a sullicimicy of nutritious food. 
The organic constitution of man, like that of all animals, 
deiiends upon the principle of a continual waste of substance 
snp]iU(‘d by continual nutrition. ►Such nutrition may he 
obtained from a wdiolesome dietary, (‘onqioscd of animal and 
v(‘getal)Ie snhstanees. Cliinat(‘, bou'ever, lias a remarkable 
elf'eet in modir^ ing tin* rule as to the mixture and amount of 
animal and vegidabk* food. 'The former has most of a stimu- 
lating (piality. and this ipiality is greater in beef and tlc'sli in 
general. Now, the inhabitants of tro|,ncal countries an*, in 
th(‘ir ordinary condition, least in need of a stimnhis. Ilenec*, 
a simple <lict of rice and fish enrry may he found sntllcicnt for 
them. Ihit whatsoever vegetahle snhstanees a man in a hot 
climate may choose to live upon, In* must not 1 (ks(; sight of the 
first principh*^ in jihysiology, that “ the eont inual waste of 
snl)stan(*e should be supplied by eontinual nulrllion.” Jn the 
climate of India, il flesh meal is to be dis])ensed with, its 
place may lie well siqiplicd liy milk, rice*, Avdn'at-lloiir, gremi 
and dry peas, which snp]dy all tlic nutritivn* requirements of 
the lininau system. Wln*at-/lonr has moie nutritive proper- 
ties than the (iommon bnluui rice of ]3(‘ngal. Il(*nee it, is that 
the people of the Norili-AVcstern Provinces, who live chiefly 
upon it, are a more robust and healthy race of men than the 
riee-fed people of the (jiangetic Valley. I have; draw'ii up 
for ready reference a comparative talile shewing the principal 
•articles of a naiwc dietary, in their relative proportions of 
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llesh-formin^ and hoai-g-iving; qualities which^ I liope, may be 
useful to my eouiilrymcn in ‘regulating their choice ot‘ food.* 

Clothing. 

This division of my subject is easily disposed of. The 
primitive dress of the natives, in which there are neither 
buttons, spritigs, nor ])ins, is ]iap])ily suited to tlie climate of 
this country, ami produces a very graceful effect. Over their 
loins they fold a cloth, which almost covers their legs hanging 
down to the tops of tlie shoes. The upper garnient is a loose 
picte of fine white cloth, without seam from top to bottom, 
thrown over the shoulders, and, except the head, neck, and 
arms, covering the whole body. MV* head is always uncovered 
unless the heat or cold constrain the person to draw his upjier 
garment over it lik(‘ a hood, 'rhis description of native (Iress 
docs not, perha})s, g(‘ntlemen, tally with what you sec now- 
a-days. Educated Bengal })uts on caps and turbans, wTars 
pantidoons ami paijjumdfis, and if he docs not dabble in ail 
English coat, has at least a substitute* for it in what is called a 
chapkan. But all this, genllcmen, is an imitation of the 
European or the Mussulman dress. MEe primitive flindn 
dress eonsisis of a ilJioolec and a cjunlar, such as Pundit 
Ishwar ('huiidra Vydiasagara still delights to put on. In the 
hot weatln'r, a cotton rfuuJar was (piite? sullieient. In the 
winter it was sim]dy exchanged for a woollen sheet or a 
Cashmere shaw'l. M’he use of jackets or tailor-ma<le cloth was 
unknowm. ]\lueh less wanv stockings in vogue. But tin* 
force of habit and association is Mich that wdicn Sir Philip 
Kraiieis first landed in India, wdth his coadjutors in otlice, he 
concluded that Hastings must have governed mo^t tyrannically 
over the natives, as tlu'y had not even stocking's on their leg’s, 
wliich in his opinion ilenotcd abject jioverty and ])Ositivc 
distress. Clothing, howiwer, must be regarded in the light of 
a protect icm from the extremes of heat and cold, so that the 
body may perform its functions healthfully and without 
obstruction. Keeping this view,^^ says an eminent physio- 
logist, “ and also l)(‘aring in mind the nature and action 
of the human skin, it is easy to deduce that clothing should 
be of such a natun; as not. to impede the necessary escape 
of perspirable matter, but to sufler it. to pass through 


See Appendix A. 
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its texture; that it should he of such a non-conducting 
quality as to confine the heat* generated by the blood 
sufficiently to preserve the activity of the nervous system ; 
and that by its lightness, softness, and pliancy, it slmuld 
permit the free motion of the limbs/^ Tlio primitive dresses of 
the Hindus are admirably suited to a pcurnnially liot climate. 
But in Bengal we experience such vicissitudes of season, that 
the loose upper flowing garnumt is not a sullieiimt. protection 
against all seasons and all wc*athers. In the winter, an inner 
garment next to the skin, and closely fitting the body, is felt 
to be necessary. Cotton being inferior in its non-conduetii^g 
qualities to wool, is not a suitable dress for wintii*. There can 
be no doubt that flannel is by much the best article for being 
worn next the skin, as it tends to ju’cserve a more steady 
equilibrium in our bodies under alternations of heat and cold. 
In a tropical country like this, howevm-, a loose flowing garment 
is to be jit'cfcrred, as offering a free exercise to the limbs, to 
the precise and the more closely fitting clothing of modern 
Buro])ean nations. In this hall, however, some years ago, an^ 
o]iinion was advanced containing* an advice to the nat ives of 
this country to discard their Oriental garb, and to don the 
seiontitic costume of Europe, This opinion, however, was 
confronted by the Calcutta Jleview of the day in so able a 
manner that I cannot resist the temptation of quoting its 
words : — 


“ All the innovations vvliioh distempered fancy and povverted 
taste could possibily s(dcet, tills is without exeeption the 

norst, and we sincerely hope will never he aeeomiihshed. It 

is seareely possible to imaoine anything more mioTueelid, 
mihecomin-, and de.stnictive of freedom of movement, as 
well as symmetry of foi'in than (he modern I'hiropeau dress, 
from the unsi-htly head-o'ear, for which a <inamt cpiasi- 
nhysioloirical reason was advanced, much at vananec with the 
prineiple of construction of patent ventilating' gossamers, to 
the various other articles of hal.ilimei.t, in wh.eh tlie 
Caucasian races of the 19th century arc encased. It would 

not he dimcult to find adequate protect ion lor all the unpor- 

taiil organs of the body from amoiiK the stridlj 
garments worn in dillerent parts ot mi us .in, , 

resorting to the unsuitable and mappropriate devices of the 
ftilly Buttons of the Western Hemisphere. 
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“ Yminq- Ik‘B£ra] is alroady sufficiently ridiculous in straps 
and ti<;‘lits. H(* would oift-bloomer the most outrajT^'eoiis of 
the tasteless innovators of recent times^ were the predeliction 
for tail-coats and alarminj^ vvaisleoats to become epidemic, 
and the rising generation of Dutts and Sens, like the small 
tiger in Punch, to break out all over in buttons/^ 

The dress of educated natives, borrowed partly from the 
Mahomedan costume and mad(; up partly from their own, is 
quite suited to the climate under which they live, to their 
business avocation'^, and their conventional usages. It is 
jti^t as scientifieally adapted to the inhabitants of this tropical 
country, as the European costume is to the men living in the 
colder regions of the north. 

Tile dress of the women of Bengal consists of only one 
long piece of cloth, which, wrajqxid round the loins, comes 
over the shoulder, and geiunally over the head as a lifted. The 
same garment servers e(jually for summer and winter, and is, 
therefore, not a sutlieient prot('ction for tlu'liody in all seasons. 
It sei'ins remarkable that, while the men have improved their 
own dress and adapted it to the ehang(‘s and vicissitudes of 
season and weather, the woimm of the (ymutry should show 
no signs of improvement in their dre^s. The reason is 
obvuius. Living as tiny do in si'clusion, they arc conservativ(3 
to the backbone. A Bengalee lady will not put on a new 
form of garment, because she had never doin' it before. To 
be able to induce her to clothe herself suflicii'iitly and ele- 
gantly, the pressure must lie brought; from without. The 
male guardians of tlu' housidiold must induce Inn- to feel 
her position as a member of society and as the coiujianion 
and help-mate of man. Her dutii's as a mother are particu- 
larly onerous and iTsponsibk* — the health (,>f her children 
depends upon her own. If she is eareh^ss about hpr dress, 
if she unnecessarily exposes herself to cold, if she does not 
keep hersf.'lf dry undc'r a saturated atmosjihere, and allow a 
free ])erspiration to relieve her Irom the etfects of damp, her 
constitution will naturally be enfeebled, and she will becinne 
the subject of a thousand distempers, which, through her, will 
tell u])on the health of her ehildivn. ^bhat our wouu'u arc 
insutiiciently clad in all si'asons is, therefore, a suhjc'ct well 
worthy the consideration of all educated natives. It does not 
fall within the scope of my present address to discuss the 
kind of dress which should best fit our women, affording 
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adequate protection for all the organs of the body/’ at the same 
time leaving her free to perform and go thiough the whole 
round of social dutit‘M wliich devolve upon her. Tlie (jues- 
tion must be left to the good taste and good sense of that 
portion of our community who are now interested in the 
advancement of the social status of our country-women. 

VV AT Ell. 

Water is one of the primary wants of human life, no less 
essential than air and food. Whether for dietetic or domestio 
purposes, it has always lieen regarded by natives in all pai4s 
ol India as a source of endless convenient'. Its importance 
:md uses are so well recognizi'd that a strong religious 
interest has always lia'ii attached to its means Of supply. 
To the ]/rinci]ial rivers of Hindustan, a diviiu' origin is 
a^eribi'd by the Sliastras. llatliing in them ri'i.ioves all 
sm. From th(' Tlimala> as desc'end the ( Junga, Saraswattee, 
^^indhoo, (Ihnnderbhaga, Yumomia, Oiravattee, (lonmtti!, 
(lundakec, Kushik<'(‘, Cvunti'e, and si'veial others, - all of 
which have a sai'i'cd inti*rc>t in tlii' e\es ol* tin* II nidus : but 
none a])])roa(*liing' in holini'ss to tin' (iiinga or Hliagi'erutt v, 
the waters of which purilv all sin, and s^nd the soiil up 0 
heaven. Oik* ol' the common forms ol pra\('r niutteriMl by 
the llrahniins while bathing in the rivi'r is, ‘^() (Junga'; 
thou art the door ol' h(*avcn ; thou art. the \\at(*r\’ image of 
]-('hgion ; thou art tin* garland round the head of Shiva ; the 
craw fisli in thee are hap[)y, while a king at a distanei,' from 
thee is mis('rabl<\” Pure or iiujiurc, ('lean or iniidd\^, stink'- 
ing or odoriferous, its water, says the Sliastras, may lx* drunk 
with ('\ crlasting hciu'lit to th<' liuman son!. A man should 
not scnqih* if he hound any liltli mixed with Ids drinking 
water, wdicn tlvit waiter was drawn from the llhagei'iiitl v, 
hut se]>‘,irate ihe filth from tin* wader, and drink tlie latter 
wdth a light and gladsomt* heart. ^J'ank wati'r, or waiter I’rom 
artifu'ial ri'scrvoirs, is not imre or liolv in the mi'aning (d' the 
Sliastras, and is, ihend'ore, not iisahlc* in ri'iigious rights and 
cereinoid(*s. limavbensed for drinking and othi'i- donu'stie 
piirjioses, wliere (liinga wader is not available, hot the greatestr 
strictness is enjoined hv the Shastra*^ for keeping d cK'ar ol 
all impurities. l\Ienn says that a man should not cast into 
siieh wat('rs “ either nime or ordure, or saliva, or ch'tli, nr anv 
f'tlu'r things sod(’<{ wdli imjmrity, iioi blood, nor any (dliei 
finds of poison.’* Bearing m mind tin- sanouiv asciabed 
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by the Hindu relig'ion to the water of the Ganges, it is not 
difficult to undoistaiid wily the Hindus of Calcutta prefer it 
to tank water, or rain water, for drinking purposes. Some 
■Balwos of Calcutta do, indeed, get their supply of water from 
their g.arden tanks, but their number is small. The largest 
section of the community, and Hindu women in particular, 
drink nothing but Ganges water. The purity and impurity 
of that water has, therefore, greatly to do with the health ot 
the native population of Calcutta. That organic and other 
impurities in water are prejudicial to health, is not a mere 
niatter of coiijeetiire or surmise, but an established principle 
foiiiidi'd upon exjierimeiit and sclent ilie investigation. At a 
Mcetirn-- of the Society of Arts in London, in LS05, the 
folkmiiig striking facts were adduced, which coiiclusivoly 
showed that organic matter in a putrifying state is the worst 

form of eontamination that water can have, and is a pro die 

source of disease and mortality. About the time ot the last 
epidemie of cholera in London, in ISo.'J and LShd, theve^were 
two rival Water Companies, the one supplying nearly 3o,U00 
houses and the other nearlv 10,(1(10 houses, to anenlire 
population of about batf a million. This vast population was 
liviiK^so far as could be judged, in all re.spects alike, except as 
to tlie one dilfereneo of their water sii])ply only. And that 
diircrencc was that one Company drew its water from high 
up thoThaines, where it was of comparative exeeltenee, while 
the other drew ils w.ater from low down the river, where it 
was profusely eontaminated with town drainage. In the year 
mentioned, among (he population alluded to, there wiu'e more 
than 4 1)00 deaths from cholera. An empiiry was made, house 
by house, as to those deaths, and the result showed that m 
the one set of houses the mortality imr 10,(1110 of the iiopida- 
tion was -^7, while in the otlier set ot houses it was J:30, tlial 
is to say, the cholera death rate w.as 3.j times as great in 
the one svt as in Ihe other. Going hack to the preceding 
epidemic of cholera of IK Ih-W, it was found that the morlalily 
from cholera was .ahoiit eipialiii the two groups ol houses. 
There could, therefore, be no doiiht thatthe dillereiiite tietweeii 
the two watevsiiiihe former ease, was the cause ofthe cxeossive 
mortality with one set of liouses as compared willi the 
other. 


Perfectly pure water is hardly to he found. The impuntios 
exist ill one or two ways, either Qoating, suspended m the form 
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of solid pafticlcs, or in a state of solution. M'hen running* 
water comes upon a loose bottom, it carries the finer 
particles of sand and clay along with it, ami the guicker 
it Hows, the larg('r the pieces it can keep alloat. When 
the water comes into a position of perfe(‘t stilliu'ss, the 
matter thus floated gradually sinks to tlie l)(»tl()in, the 
heaviest first, and the otlic'rs in siicecshion. ^I’he eoniinon 
practice in India of se])aratiiig niml and otlu'r iin[)urities from 
water is by putting in a piece of alum or nenuaice. (Stiyelinos 
Potatorum), which seems to act, by the ])r()perty if, has of 
coagulating’ the organic substaiu’cs, and of lausing the others 
to adhere as dyes to such solid matters as may ha))pen to 
be in the water. The great bulk of solid matter lu ld in 
solution in ordinary waters consists of salts ; t hat is, combina- 
tions of acids with saline bases. The saline bases are ehietly 
soda, potash, lime, ami magnesia. The most common of these 
matters is carbonate of lime or common (dudk. Carbonate of 
lime alone is insoluble in water, but it is dissolved when 
water C()ntains (!arl)oni(; acid. Another suhstam’c ot some 
importance is the chloride of sodium, or common salt, the i'\is- 
tence of whi(‘h in waters makc*s them unlit for drinking 
purposes. The water of the (ianges, from its proximity to 
the s(‘a, contains a large (plant ity of salt. Dui'ing some 
months of the }(‘ar, when the tid«‘s are in their greatest 
force, the im])rcgnation of saline malt<‘r is .so pcrcc[)t ihlt' tliat 
the wat('r cannot htc’rally be toimlmd with the lips yet tliis 
water is used for drinking juirposc's throughout all seasons ot 
llic year, \('hieh cannot Imt have a most dchdm'ious (dlcct on 
the iiealth of the natiw’ ])o[)ulation ol ('alcntta. And as tlie 
wat(n’ is most salted during the months ot tlu‘ cliolera. c{)i- 
dimvic, it is most natur.-d to infer that lids great si'onrge of 
Pengal has its origin, in a great measiire, if not mdindy, in 
river water, vvhich (‘liters so largely iido the nalivu’ conslitu- 
tion. * Prom a (aircfnl analysis p.vpared hy Dr. Macnainara 
of the river water at four jirincipal |)oints, naimdy, tort 
Point, Cossipore, Piiltaghat, and (diinsurah, tlie iollowmg 
iTsult is obtained, showing the proi.ortion of the sa hue 
ingredients in a gallon of 70,000 grams during the cliolera 
montlis, nam(‘ly, February, March, April and May, when the 
water is in its most foul slate. 
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* Soluble Salts. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

Fort Point 




59-9 

Cossiporc 

1-s 1 

1 

7-3 

29-1. 

38-7 

PultagluU 

P8b 

1-93 

2.7 

1 5*3 

cliinsurah 

0.0 

2-1 

2-2 

2-4 

. 







Spe:iklni( of ilie water from the Cosslpore Point, wliieh 
is aljout one mile above the Baij^ Bazaar (hinal Brido’e, J)r. 
Maenamara ol)H(‘rv(‘s, that llie water during’ Mareli, A])rd, 
May, and June, is lar^’ely int(‘rini\ed with tla* salim' matters of 
the sea water and llu; seweraj^i^ of Caleutta, and during* that 
time is unlit ibr human eonsumption. d’lie eholera numths 
of l^\d)ruai y, March, A])ril and AFay,” he remarks a little 
further (Ui in his Tb'port, “ arc* not otlierwisi' the most sickly 
nioutJis of they(‘arin Calcutta. Alust we then not look for 
some special cause exertinj^* itscdf in the comparatively healtliy 
months in increasinj^ the numlx'r of cholera eases, and do 
W'(; not find one that w'ill account for tlu' increase in thecoula- 
ininated stat(; of this water sin)])ly at the time'''’^ 

Jbit the most injurious of all im])urities is tli(‘ (‘oiitamina- 
tion of water by YC^^etable and animal sid)stan(a‘s. dJiesi' are 
of two kinds — hrhnj and ih>ad. Living- or^anie matter is 
contained in running- streams iii lar^e (juantities, either as 
plants or animals, of which some forms are visible to the naked 
eye, while innumerable others are diselased by the mieros(*ope. 
Bui these ari' comparatively more harmless than dead or^anii* 
matter which exists in a stati' of putrl»l deeoni])t)silion, and m 
minnti* forms of life bred a 111011*4- such impni itii's. The most 
ofi'dons and abundant source of this class ol” in^-redients is the 
sewTi’a^e and refuse of touuis. 


* For a fulU'V aoalysis of ah the hi|;UMheots of livcv water uuriii|4 tko 
jiioatlu* abuvo-nicntiojioJ, lefi'i to Aj)|a‘n(li\ H. 
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Tliouo-li we may not know the precise etrects of these ini- 
jmrities on the animal system, the? sin-le fad of their reiuler- 
mg the water repulsive to tlie taste and nauseous to the sto- 
maeh, would l)e sufHeient to prove tluar uiiwholesoiueuess. 
Tlie practice of lettino- the sewera.i^e and refuse oi’ Calcutta intd 
the Gano-es, cannot, tlierefore, he too stroii-ly coudcMuncd. 

^I'he water, with the inlluenee of the tides, imt only hecomes 

disagreeable to the senses, but is lil(‘rally mij.re-naled w ith 
particles of ordure and other kinds of lilth, which nudye it »juite 
unlit for bathiu^^, far less for driiikiiiLf purposes. I am able to 
say, from a very reliable source, that ISO tons of ino-htsod jre 
thrown daily into the (lan<^(‘s at Jackson's Ghaut, which conta- 
minates the water as hi«;h up as the Cossipore point. Sca'ino* 
that the jicoplo will drink nothin<^ but river watm*, it is an 
act of <;ross inhumanity on the part of th(‘ cons(«rvancy 
maiia^’ers of the city lo p<*rsist in tlicir course of (‘m])t vin>^ 
into it the whole niuiitsoil of the town. It is a ])oint which 
cannot be too stronifly iir^a'd U])on the atbadion of tlui 
authorities, involvini^ as it does the question of tin* health 
of betweim d to 4 hundri'd thousands of souls. Ilivt'r watm' 
at particular seasons of th(‘ y(‘ar, jiarticularly in the month 
of January, becomes clear and apparently free from impurities. 
Those natives who are alile to alfoi’d it, keep a. store* e)f such 
water in their house's a; 2 ,'ainst unfavourabh* seasons when the 
water is most muddy and saltish. But the bulk ol‘ tin* peojile 
live on their everj'-day su])j)ly of fresh water, and are thus 
ex[)()sed to flu* daiii^erous tendency of its contamination during- 
periods of epidemic cliolera,. 

For culinary and other jmrjioses, the water used by the 
nat ives is chii-fly drawn from wells and tanks. But tin* c(m- 
tlition of most tanks in tlie native part of the town is miser- 
a1)le ; and tlu'ir water generally, from the d('composition of 
auimal’and vegetable substances, laH-omes so unw hoh'some that 
we cannot safely I'ook our food with it. Wii sonu*times 
n'ceivi! premonitions of their unwholesomem'^s from the oflen- 
sive taste and smell winch they im/iart to our (-ooku'd food. 
It is, th(*refore, of the last impoj-tance that there should he 
interspersed in the native part ol' the town a sutlieii'nt num- 
ber of good tanks to be, able to meet the water supply of the 
entire population. This suhji'ct, however, cannot Ijc sum- 
marily disposed of. It should engage the serious attention of 
medical men and all interested in the promotion of health 
among the native inhabitants of Calcutta. 
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ClEANI.INESvS. 

Cleauliness is another important requisite for the preserva- 
tion of health. The Hindus are in some respects a very cleanly 
people, superior to many ancient nations, and even many 
modern ones who stand hiqh in tlie scale of civilization. The 
Hindu Sliastras are replete with laws for the purilicatiun of 
the body. The liberal use enjoined by them of water for 
purposes of ablution, is sometimes carried to a vexatious degree. 
A man cannot stir a foot abroad, cannot touch with his hand 
any part of his body, cannot even sneeze, without being 
orhained to the necessity of ])erforming some kind of ablution 
or other. According to ]\lenu, oily exudations and tiuids, 
blood, fe(‘es, ear-wax, nail-pairings, phlegm, tears, concretions 
on the eyi's, and sweat, are all impurities of the human frame 
requiring tbr their [uirilication an abundant use of water, as 
recommended by the Shastras, In fact, the impurities of 
bodies can only be cleansed by water. Besides these constant 
washings of tlie (ace, bands, and fend, and constant sprinkling 
of water on the human body, total immersion in water at 
least once a day, before a man says his prayers or takes his 
food, is strongly enjoined as a ndigious duty. The elfect of 
such baths from a nu'dical point of view cannot but be highly 
beneficial to the human systcan. The use of unclean garments 
is prohibited by the Shastras. A man is not considered lit 
for religious or saeriticial duties or eompctcmt to attend to any 
of the usual domestic avocat ions, until he has put on a clean 
dress. His domestic ap])urtenanees are also regarded as 
unclean, until they have undergone some process of washing or 
puritieation. The house in which he lives must be rublied, 
brushed, and smeared with cow-dung before the occupations of 
the household could be resumed for the day. llis cooking 
utensils, whether of copper, iron, brass, pewtei, tin, or lead, 
should be fitly cleansed with ashes, with acids, or with water, 
before they could be again used. The land attaidied to his house 
enclosed or unenclosed, is required to be cleansed cither by smear- 
ing with cow-dung, by sprinkling or by scraping it. It would bo 
tedious to enter in detail into all the social huvs of the Hindus 
for personal and household purification, dhose already enu- 
merated abundantly testify to the habits of cleanliness prac- 
tised by the Hindus from time immemorial in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the Shastras. But how far these 
habits and laws are consonant to modern practical hygiene isii 
a question which should fitly engage the attention of medical 
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e.Kl is i,o keq, tho ski,, i„ ,rf,t state ll.r ii; ' "r"' , 

savy tu.,et.o,Ls t he most, i,flpo,-ta„t a„.o„^: kein" ti'.rt'of 

IK'rspiratio,,. Tlie l,u,i>a„ srsU-in is sul„.s.f t > V ^ 
(,o„, wliioh is sent, uj, tl„-o„^h (ho skin hv ol,..,', 

,7iia “;;n 

l,o,dtI, for who,, it, is s„pp,.essod. disease i.s Trdy' 'li'’';ipon 

" ro, n t'''-' ‘'i«fl.a,-sco(' the walor. 

I he fluid IS eomposod, l,esidos wal.',-, of ooifaii, s-dls .owl 
annual mnlto,. wh,oh hoi,,,, solid, .lo n.l pass a i, p 2 

as does (1,0 wa(o,.,y pa,! .d’ fho po.n.d, h„t 'rest o l e’ 

s.nlaoo who,;e hoy have heon dis..ha,,od. If „o( ,.o,„ovod l' v 
some a,la hoial mo.aus, (hoy (oi-in a layoi- of hard s|„||; a„d 
uuavoidahly nnpodo (ho ourront of po,-spi,'a(io„. F,-o,|„enl 
ahlu(,ou of tho body p,.evo„(s this or any o(horoNti-a„oons 'nat- 
ter I l•om aotMimulafm, on the Mo'laco of (ho skin, and hv 
eloaian, the po,.os, pron,olos (he (roe exudation of ,,o,.spi,’ahio 
matte,-, (o the great ,-el,ef of the human .sysloni. 

The native praetioo of anointing the skin with o,]y ,„a((e,s 
helo,-o the hath ,,, ay he eonsid,-,-e<l as a ,-heek lo p,.,;pi,-a( i„„. 

lit in ,i hot elimate hki- t, his, oily anointment, J, as (he , .ire, ■(, 
ol eoolmg am solteiimg (he skin, and while it does not allo- 
gether suspend perspiration, it lu-ev.-iits a copious (low of tho 
nalei-y eomponnd, which , -am, ot hnt p,-od.,ee exhaustion and 

p,-o4i-a ,ou of (ho nervous system. is hesides ,-nhhod 

oil in (he pi-oeess ot ahlutioii, and af(oi-wai-ils hy ih-y elothse 
II IS only (he ignorant and the ],ooi-,-r classes who anoint, (hen,- 
sehesiu-ofiisely with mustard oil, take a dip, and, without 
letting tlieinselve.s di-y, attend to their avocations, earryiii" a 

I nek ooatuig ..f oily siihs(.aneo on their skin. Fn-pueiit 
e laiig-e -of (he elothing next to tho skin is akso a g, -eat aid lo 
eleaiihness, and may partly he osleenieil as a snhslKule for 

'.it ling-, .seeing that, tho elotln-s ah.sorh iiiiieh of tin- imjiurities, 
and when ehanged m.ay he said to earry them oil'. 'I'he 

I I Indus have an excellent law on I his lii-ad. Afenu .says. 
Lei jio priest who kec'ps houses iind is iihle to ))r()eijre iood, 
(‘ver waste himself with hiing-ei% nor wh<‘ii tie has any snh- 
stanee, let him wear old and sordid clotlies/^ The rioli and 
10 well-to-do people ehang*e their dress at least tAvice a day', 

ljutting* on at every time a fresh suit of clothes whitened hy 
Ihe washennan. * The duties of the washerman are even 

d 
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prescribed by Menu. ‘ Let a washerman wi^li the clothes of hig 
''employers by little an 1 little, or piece by piece, and not hastily, 
" on a smooth board of salmali wood. Let him never mix the 
"clothes of one person with the clothes of another, nor suffer 
" any but the owner to wear thom.^^ The middling ranks who 
cannot afford to have ihoir clothes whitened daily hy the 
washerman, fiave them washed at home in tank or well water, 
and they wear tliem after dryin«* tlicm in the sun. The poor* 
est classes and mendicant s wJio have scarcely any tattered rags 
to put on to their backs, cannot help weai’ing sordid clothes, 
but they still soak them in water once a day, putting* them 
on while wet, and sulferiiig them to be dried on their bodies by 
the sun and their own animal heat. 

The Hindu praetioe of household cleanliness is rather a 
strange compound of anomalies, for while they will liavc their 
rooms cleansed by sweeping, by scraping, and by sprinkling 
of water, for mort* than once a day, they ^v^ill suffer the sweep- 
ings, and the scra])ing*s, and the refuse of the house to accumu- 
late, and to ])u(ri fy under their noses, contaminating the 
very air they hivatho. This may, however, proceed from the 
imperfect knowlcnlge of the pro))crti('s of air and malarious 
matter. The Ifindiis are very particiilar about the cleanliness 
of t !mir eooking-rooms, which they will have every day smeared 
with cow-dung, it being according to the Shastras one of 
the several pure thiiig-s \ital to cleanliness. Cow-dung* has 
undoubtedly deodorising’ properties, and is now used under 
the Minelion of nu'dical authorities for cleaning’ jails and 
other public buildings in the Mofussil. 

Th i Hindu idea of cleanliness, however, is associated with 
religion, dliidr aldutions, their baths, their change of dress, 
their household ])urilieation, are all jiarts of a* religious system 
having <lireetly lit lie or no reference to sanitary ordiygieuie 
laws. \\y this T do not mean to assert that the Hindus 
were igi'.orant of the laws of puldic health. On the contrary, 
their hygeology or Iiyg’ione is of a very detailed description, 
descending to minutise or trifles untliought of in the systems 
of other nations. Only in a tropical eoutitry like this, the 
causes of diseasi; arc so active and numerous in their opera- 
tion, as to demand the aid of religion to assist in saving 
mankind from the ravages that would be caused hy neglect 
or inattention to them. Hr. Mouat, in his essay on Hiiuju 
Medicine, (Calcutta Review j No. Hi), veVy justly observes, 
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that the personal duties, including all operaiious connooted 
with the toilet and dress, as well as the subjeet of duties 
generally, appear to have been carefully ineiih-ated, and 
enjoined in many respects in a clear and sensible manner, 
admirably adapted to the moral and social -ireurastanees ol 
“ the peo])le. Habits of cleanliness and the freqiu'nt use of 

'' baths and anointing were among the religions duties of res- 
pec table individuals, and correctly deemed essential for the 
preservation of health/^ 

Dr. Chevers, in his two lectures on the hiAvs of pnblu' 
heulih, delivered before the Belhune Society, likeu ise impiH^vstd 
upon his hearers that personal lillh was by no means a 
characteristic of the natives of Hindustan; geiuanlly the 
lowest, and those sunk in extreme poverty, the oidy 

people among natives who were essentially unch'aii. 

EXERCrSE AND SoClAL En.IOYMENTS. 

Although exercise and innocent enjoyments are anotlier 
important requisite for the preservation of lieallli, u‘t the 
laws of Menu present a perfect blank in this i(*sp(,*et. In 
pra(!tice also, all kinds of manly exercise arc avoided ; walking, 
running, fencing, dancing, riding, rowing, skating or swim- 
ming, as an exorcise for the body or the limbs, is unknown 
or seldom, if ever, had recourse to, from i’car of acculenis. 
The most superficial observer of Bengalee manners must 
know,^'’ says a writer in the ValcnUa Ucvirn' (/ i(l(‘ No. 
30 on * Bengalee Games and Amusement v ) that tluhr 
“ games and sports are for the most, part sodonlary. 
The amusements of a mnnerous people that do not supply 
the British army with a single sepoy, cannot be e\))ecl(‘d 
to bear a milit*ary character. The Bengalee is certainly tiie 
“ least pugnacious animal in the world. The gods did not 
“ make him warlike. Possessed of lax nerves, ol a, I’eeble 
“ body, and of a timid soul, nature has not meant liim to 
“ handle a gun, or wield a sword. Unlike the horse mcn- 
“ tioned in the book of Job that paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strengtli ; who goeth to meet the armed 
men, mocketh at fear, and is not frighted ; who smclleih 
“ the battle afar off, the thunder of the cajilains and tin* 
“ mighty ; the Bengallee quietly fold.s up his arms, smokes 
'^his hookah^ and carefully barricades his door at the approach 
“ of a red coat.^ Placed as the Bengalee is under the 
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“ fervours of a tropical sun, and indisposed to frequent 
locomotion, vve cannot expect him to be proficient in llelj 
“ sports j his maxim being * that walking is better than 
^ nwninng^ stamling than walkivgj sitting thun standin 
' 'and lying down best of all / it would be preposterous t 
ex])ccfc him to excel in any sports requiring* manly 
activity. Gentle in his manners, idle in liis habits, timid 
“ in Ills dispositions, unenterprising in his thoughts, and 
" slow in his motions, all his amusements and games must 
" be for the most part sedentary. 

' " The chess, the and cards constitute the whole 

circle of the games of the largest portion of the intelligent 
" and sober part of the Hindu community. They are jilayed 
in the halls of the rich, the chandhaandnh of the middling 
classes, and under the shades of trees, 'fhe Bengalees are 
a very sociable and pleasure loving people. Gregariousness 
" is one of tin* [)romincnt features of their national character. 
“ In every vdlage, the peojde assemble together in separate 
" parties suhsecjuent to their afternoon nap for purposes of 
" recreation and interesting talk; we do not hero s])eak of the 
" lower orders of the people, but of the gentry of Bengal. In 
the cool of the evening, parties of respectable natives may ho 
not unfrequently seen sitting under the umbrageous Jhikel^ 
and amusing themselves with chess, or eards. Lay- 

ing aside for a season the pride of wealth and even the 
rigorous distinction of caste, Brahmins and Soodras maybe 
" seen mingling together for recreation ; tlie noisy voeifera- 
" tions and the loud laugli betoken a scene of merriment 
“ and joy. The hoohih^ a necessary furniture ol‘ a Bengalee 
“ meeting place, is ever and anon by its fragrant vollios minis- 
tering to the refn'shimmt of tlie asseml)ly, while the 
plaudits of the successful player rise higher than the curling 
“smoke issuing from the cocoanut vessel. The gam'os over, 
“ they separate for a short time, and when the shades ol 
“ evening thicken around them, rc-us.se mhlo within doors, and 
“ amuse themselves again with music and eards. 

Turning to the lower orders of the people and the peasantry 
of Bengal, we lind that .some of their sports requii e coiisiderahle 
muscular activity, agility and locomotion. Unlike the indolent 
and the lazy people of tlie higlier classes, they have their games 
and gymiuisties which cull into action tlie muscles of tlje 
higher and lower extremities, improve the carriage of the 
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body, develop the orj^ans, and impart a ;>eiieral tone of healthi 
j,ess to the whole system. The nfost iin^orlant aiuoue; tlvedr 
active sports is the kadu gadu or Iwppatee. Vov a descrip- 
tion of the game I must refer my Jiearers to the article from 
^vhich I have already quoted, in the CalciUla Review, 

Archery and slin^ are common amnsenieiits amom^ the 
lierdsmen of Beii-al. They may ho Been m tlurficlds 

vieiiig with one aiiotlier in throwiii^^ stones to the -reatest 

distance hy means of tlieir rudely made slin-s. Damla-qulce 
is the bat and hall of the Bonjralees. The dand^t is a stunt stick 
two feet lon<^^ and i\\^ gulee stouter still of th(‘ siz(! of flalf 
a span. The sport resembles the hat and hall in so many 
restiei'ts, that it is scarcely nec(‘ssary to de.scrihe it . J t is chictly 
played l)y hoys. Youn^ men and old men sometimes joiii 
th(i play by way of diversion, paiticularly on the day sam’cd 
to Saraswattee or the ^'oddess of wisdom. 

^^Wri'stlin^r/" says the Calcutta Keviewer to whom 1 havi' just 
refena'd you ^Ms hy no means uncommon amono' fin' peasantry 
of Ben<^al. Tn all seasons, hut (‘spec'ially in llio winltn-, they 
^Svrestlo too’cther on the outskirts of a villaj^’e. dim sladiinn 
of the Ben<ralee wrestlers is usually a small s])a(‘c n) ^loimd 
und(!r a, tree, wliither tlie eamlidates ri'pair m the munim^s 
or I'vcnin^s. Unlike the athhdic in tln^ (.)lvmj)ic sl.iilmm 
‘Uvho wrestled in the eye ol' assembled (iK'i'ct', and had 
“their names heralded forth throughout the hai^tli and 
“hi(*adtli of (he i>*!orious land, th(‘ wrestlm-s of Beiii^-al arc 
“ nnohserved and una])plauded, except by t heir laislic comrades. 
“ dlie wrestliiij^’ over, tin; simph; peasants throw themselves 
“into an adjacejnt tank or l)rook, wash tlu'ir suihsl hudnvs, 
“ and not nil l)c({i]ently crown the amusements of the day 
“ witl), a swimming’ match.^^ 

I shall hrini 4 ' this division of my subject to a close by sim))ly 
ohs(‘i'vin*^' that the indolent and se'demtary habits ol the 
lni»’her classes of natives cuntiasted with the active sports 
and manly exereist's of the peas. miry ot Bengal, allord 
suincient exjilanatioii of the weak, llahhy and slirunkcn hoddy 
frames of the former, while the latter are in the (‘iijoymeiit. ot 
a robust constitution with almost perlW't immunity I'rom the 
• various forms of disease incident to the climate, the sod, the 
air and water ot* Lower Bengal. 
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Gentlemen,— Having noticed the chief requisites for the 
preservation of health under the leading conditions of venti, 
lation, diet, clothing, drink, cleanliness^ exercise and the social 
enjoyments, I shall now pa^s rapidly under review some ol‘ 
the more prominent evils peculiar to the Hindu social system 
whicli have their origin either in conventional usage, in 
a code of ethics belonging to a remote age, in domestic habits 
and manners acquired under peculiar inlluences. 

The treatment of women before and after delivery, is a 
matter of great importance in a medical ))<)int of view. 
Th(5re can be no question that respectable Hindus as well 
as the lower orders of people treat a pregnant female with 
peculiar tenderness; but there are so many counteracting 
influences which superstitious fears and religious ordinances 
call into action, that the most kindly altenlions and affec- 
tionate regards- shown to her, assume a colour of positive 
cruelly. When approaching delivery, she is indulged with 
whatever food^ she herself desires, or what her relatives 
consider best for her. bhc is allowed to cat no end of 
sour fruits, sweetmeats, and all kinds of rich and heavy 
food which are given to her from a common fear prevalent 
among the Hindus, that unless she eats well and to 
surfeit, her^ delivery will be prolonged. She is indulged 
with a variety of food without any regard to its whole- 
some or unwholesomeness from apprehension of accidents 
at child-birth. In fact, in the ninth or tenth month of her 
pregnancy, she eats a death meal or saaf/ in the ])resenceof 
visitors and relatives, her food consisting of all the delidicies 
which native cookery and the season can supply. WJien 
the hour of delivery arrives, she is obliged to leave her own 
apartments and is removed to a room gcmerally on the 
ground floor of the house, damp and ill- ventilated, as such 
parts of a native house generally are. The reason for the 
change is that a woman after deliv(‘ry is consich-red as in a 
state of uncleanness or moral impurity. All social intercourse 
with her is suspended for a time, the impurity in the case of a 
male issue lasting for twenty-one days, and in that of a female 
for a whole month. None but close relatives of her own sex are 
allowed to see her in her state of confinement, but at every 
time they come out of the lying-in room, they are obliged 
to change their clothes, and to purify themselves by ablution. 

It is easy to imagine the state of mind of the patient under ^ 
such circumstances. Deprived of tlic ordinary comforts of 
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life, which cannot^ but be atteiidecl wiili the most serious 
coiwequences, she is denied all the* sources of mental choer- 
fidncss, companionship and society, at a time when cheerful- 
ness and buoyancy of spirits are most needed in her delicate 
state of health. Tlic native mode of treatment of women in 
acconchment is one of peculiar hardship and torture to tire 
patient. Immediately after child hirth, the umbilical cord 
instead of hein^ cut with a sharp instrument, is rudely 
torn asunder by a piece of bamboo slice, thereby in tlictinj:^ 
sometimes a permanent injury on the navel of the infanr, 
and causing irritation which results in convuhimis ^nd 
tetanus which the child is seldom able to stand. Tn bn't, the 
<rront mortality ainon^ native children immediately after 
Inrth is to be ascribed to this practice. A eonlinnally burning 
fire is kept up in the lyin^--iu room even in the midst 
of the do^’-da)s of April, raising the temporatnre of tlio 
room to at least LiO Fall. heat. Both the mot lier and the 
infant are made to lie by the fireside wlien tliey are sub- 
jected to a course of warm fomentation ])y the nurse^s baud, 
literally producing blisters on their bodies. But (>\ternal 
lioat apart, the eoinmon mode of promoting internal warmth, 
is by adininislering large do.ses of sjiiey dceoctions and pun- 
gent substances to the mother, wbieli literally kill her 
appetite, and kee[) her in a state of level i.sli exei lenient for 
nearly a whole year. 

The nursing and the nourisliment of Tlindn ebildrcn are 
far from being congenial to a lieallliy devadopment of their 
organs. A lliiuhi motlier suckles her c'liihl, till it is tliree ycai.s 
old ; she seldom employs a wet nnrsi*, nor is t he (diild led with 
prepared food before the expiration of three years. If however 
bid'ore the child attains that age, tlu‘ mother is pn'gnant, the 
child becomes sickly and begins to languish; lor the. inother’s 
milk is' now most deleterious, and tlui child eontinnes to suck it , 
\\ eaniiig being most dillieiilt, as native mothers alone can testi- 
fy, under such cireums’taiices. Tlie food ot children after wean- 
ing, as I have already remarked, consists ot sweetnu'ats which 
eonliihute little or no nourishment to the system, and are 
productive of bodily infirmities. Native children go naked till 
they arrive at* tlieir third or tourth year, and are thus exposed 
at a very critical time of their li ves to changes of weather and 
atmosphere with no small detriment to their health. Native 
•children in their unclad state are little remarkahle foi tlieir 
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cleunlinoss. All their plays ami amusements are with clay, 
brick (lust, and ashes, with which ihelr skins are thickly 
coated, and which their imAhers seldom think of washin<r or 
rubhiiiij^ otr, ablutions and baths heing* considered not very 
hcalthl’ul for children. Children ot‘ school-going age are 
somewhat better cared for, though in the villages you might 
yet see the little imps going all inlmd over for days and 
days together, without any sign of improvement in their 
dress or in their pcu-son. 

The early marriages of the jlindn*^, besides the many 
social evils whicli they produce, are one among the many 
causes of the general nnhealthirn'ss and |>rcmature decline of 
the people of this connlr)\ These marriages induce forced 
maturity on the jiart of tin; married eou[)le, the age of 
puberty Ixong attained in both tln^ eases at a much earlier 
age than is kn'owu in oilier trojiical countries. It is not 
uncommon to see a girl of tuelve with a (hiUl in her arms, 
and a. boy fa tiler at tin! age of siKteen. A Hindu woman 
at tAveiily-tivc looks <pilte old, and is robbed of all the charms 
and frohness of youlb. d\) these (‘arly marriages, wo are 
undoubtedly to a,ttribut(‘ the want of ])bysic:d energy and 
manliness on tbc part of the men, and the general ii))pearam‘e 
of old age in tlie women of tin' eonnliy, beibre either of 
them have reached (wen tin! meridian of life. 

The removal of the dying to the hanks of the (langi's is 
another social jiracticc; of the Hindus, whuh militate against 
the laws of jmhlic health, d’his practice so ahhorrent to 
every (Milightened human feeling, derives its sanction from 
religion, and thus places tJie Ihuglish medical attendant of 
the si(;k in an altogetluT false position. He feels his hands 
lied up, and himselt })CAveiless to interfere. 

The ahove, gentlemen, is an unvarnished aeconnt ‘of my 
experiences of the state of Hindu society, both as au ordinary 
member of that soeicTy and as a professional man. If time 
permitted, I could have entered on a minuter narraiivi! 
tnaii what 1 have hi^en able to give you. But the subject is 
too vast to he disposes! of iu an address of a preserihod 
length. I shall, therefore, (smchule by casting myself on 
your indulgence, and by thanking you for the kind attention 
with which you have listened to this imperfect .sketch of 
Hindu social laws and habits viewed in relation to health. o 
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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOOfATrON. 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the 
people of that country. 

To co-operate with all efforts made for advancing education and social 
reform in India. 

To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people 
of India, 

TIIK ASSOCIA'IIOX CAREIE8 OUT THESK OBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWINO 
ANi> OTHER methods: — 

1. ^The publication of a monthly Journal recording educational work 
and social progress in India, and <liffusing information and opinions on 
Indian subjects. 

2. Lectures in connection with the Objects above stated, 

‘S. Grants in encouragement of female education, grants to educational 
and phi 1 anti iropic institutions in India, gifts of books to librarie.s, prizes 
for schools, &c. 

4. Extending the employment of Medical Women in India, 

5. Selecting English teachers for families and scliools. 

6. Help and friendly offices to Indian teachers visiting England for 
purposes connected with their profe.^sion. 

7. Affording needful information to Indians in I'mgland, sup})lying 
them with intioduotions, &e, 

8. Soirees and occasional Excursions to places of interest. 

In India there are Branch Associations at (hileutta, Bombay and 
Madras, wdiich uiulcrtakc educational work and promote social intercourse 
between English and Indians. 

This Association, which w'as established by Miss (hirpcnter, has now 
existed fourteen years. The Committee desire in promote, hy the various 
practical methods indicated above, increased sympathy and union between 
English people ami the peoitle of India, They tlu rofore rcipiest co- 
operation from all who are interested in India’s moral ,iiul intellectual 
progress. 

In all yroi'eedl nifti of Ihif Asmclation the. in'ineiple of non-inicifnriirr 

in rdi(jion is drk'llf/ maintaiia d. 

MEMHEKSim-, ER'. 

Suhscriptious and donations to the Association to ho paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, I 8t James’ Square, S.W. ; to Francis Wyllii-, 
Esq., ’rreasurei, East India United Service (dub, S.W. ; to Alan Cki ln- 
W'ELL, Esq, (Bri-stol), Treasuier, 8 Alma Road, Clifton ; or t® Miss 
E. A. Mannino, lion. Sec. Subscriptions are due January 1st of the 
CIV Tent year. 

« A payment of ten guineas or of Rs. 100 constitutes the donor a Life 
Member; an annual subscription of 10/- and upwards constitutes Menih('r 
ship. Members arc entitled to receive invitations to the Soirees and 
Meetings of the As.soeiation, and the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for sep.arately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publislicrs (London, Kehan Paul k (L) ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arrow .smith) ; and it can be procured through Bookselh rs,^ 

lu India the Journal may be obtained from the Secretai ics of the Brandies . 
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I'liis Journal, as our readers are mostly aware, lias two 
mam objects: — 1. To spread a sym]>allietic knowledge about 
India in England. 2. To encourage tbo.'so who are woriciiig 
in Fndia on behalf of individual develojiinent and the re-form 
of hurtful customs. Wc wish to refer sjiecially on this 
occasion to the second object, and at the beginning of a now 
year to indicate again our position in resjiect to the leforming 
leiidmicies which with increasing enmgy an; now moving 
Indian life and Indian society. 

No one who studies India in the im'sciit day fails to 
realise the invisilde battle waging between a modem and an 
ancient civilisation, which almost within a hundred yi'ars 
have been there brought lace to face. The conditions have 
been such as to make a, conllict inevitable and also momen- 
tous in results. A collision may la; said to be taking place 
in every College and School, in (‘very city and town, in every 
educated household, and it even reaches the home of the 
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poorest peasant. Its issues have to do with the foundation 
of life. It affects religion, .social organisation, intellectual 
opinion, character, ideals and habits. On the one side ia * 
the piercing force of We.stern thought and influence, pene- 
tratin-r airdepartments of being, on tlie other the massive 
strength of Oriental staidness, bulwarked by the innumer- 
able natural .supports of a dominating power which can 
count its age by centurie.s. The noiseless contest goes on 
from year to year, imperceptible, except through the altered 
positions of whieli it is the silent cause. 

Witliin the limits of the scope of the National Indian 
Association, that is, in regard to education and soci.rl reforms 
in India, it is striking to observe the present variety of 
opinion and action in India owing to this continual conflict 
as compared with tiinc.s not long past. Even for boys 
Westciu education was once met by tirin family opposi- 
tion; that of girls, in any but the narrowest sense, was 
considercil unrpiestionably wrong and of evil boding; the 
laws of caste, more rigid than in antiiputy, weighed a^ 
an iron chain on individual ideas and impulses. That 
state of things still exists, nearly in the same degree as 
formerly, in very many parts of India ; but practical (pics- 
tions arc now almost everywhere raised which never needed 
answers before; and points have been conceded winch the 
forefathers of present Brahman.s would have indignantly 
refused to yield. In regard to education, early marriages, 
the treatment of widows, travelling, the zenana, and other 
stir ing matters of discussion, we see no longer an unbroken 
, line of agreement, even among the orthodox party, while the 
circle of those who have abandoned the traditions of the past 
continually enlarges and strengthens. 

There is, we think, some satisfaction in the fact that the^ 
contending parties in this great struggle ar°e both so strong. 
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Hie form of civilisation of every people depends mainly on 
,lie mental and moral characteristics of its inemhcrs, woriciiig 
inder the influence of their outward surroundings, and of the 
vicissitudes of their history. A new system suddenly super- 
imposed cannot have the natural and rooted gvowth wV.ich is 
the basis alike of the strength and of the grace oi irational 
institutions. In a process so speedy too, the useful oleineuts 
become extinguished with the worthless, and a iu'.e(Uessly 
absolute break is made with the form of civilisatiou which 
it is sought to displace. Besides, such au clfort seems ])i-e- 
teiitiously to assume that perfection has been attahicd by the 
supporters of the more modern form ; its unsolved priddems 
are kept out of sight, and it is placjod in a sejit of pre-emi- 
nence the right to which it ought modestly to disclaim. There 
seems then no reason to wisli tliat the present nietamorpiiosing 
struggles sliould be sliort, Jior, indeed, to desire that an 
impatient Western civilisation shonhl ever liavo a comjdete 
victory over that of the grand and dignified l^lasL. 

^ Practically, and for individuals, (]U(^stions of social re- 
form in India have tlie most puzzling aspect. fn this 
Journal we have always ex[>ressed sympathy vvitli those 
pioneers who make changes, not for the mere sain* of change, 
still less for the tempting sake of personal iuierest and 
advantage, bvrt because they believe that certain true prin- 
ci])les are involved in tlicir reforming aims. Tn regard to 
education, such workers recognise the e\istence in every 
lininan lieing of faculties and capacities whicli a strictly 
repressive system ignores, and would thus give advantages of 
training fitted to secure a liealthy developiuenl, and to prepare^ 
each one to he as useful as possible in his Iiikj of lite and 
duty. In attempting to alter certain social customs, they 
would do away with the artificial hindrances winch affect 
individual position and activity ; hindrances winch, as it were, 
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make seeing, hearing, and speaking beings blind, deaf, and 
dumb. They thus desire to secure for Indian society fruitful 
aid from its })reviously less valuable members, and to increase^ 
the moral welfare of those concerned. But it must be 
extremely perplexing to know how to take the initiative 
in tluise matters. It must l)(^ diflicult to decide where to be 
active and where passive, dillicult to weave in the good that 
is old with tlie good that is new, diflicult to judge how soon 
to begin to carry out new plans, very dillicult to reconcile the 
claims of family and social bonds with aims which in the 
abstract look right and beneficial. For each individual the 
path of duty must be one that needs constantly recurring 
consideration. The sympathy of onlookers may be justly 
claimed even by those who mutually differ on many points, if 
only the standard of these worktrrs rests on high ])rinciple, and 
if instead of merely expending “lakhs of words’’ they endea- 
vour, first of all, earnestly to ini])rove the corner of life, which 
it is their personal r(iS])onsibility, partially at least, to rc'gulate. 

We desire to make our Jov.raal inerciasingly hel})ful to, 
the reformers who in this jteriod of contending forcies and of 
transitional ])bases of development work steadily in the spirit 
we have indicated. As before, we shall this y(‘,ar willingly 
report the experience of those who are unselfishly labouring 
to advance sound education, and to spread a healthy culture — 
e\p('rien(;e which is likely to be of great use to others. 
Opinions and suggestions founded on accurnte knowledge 
will also be always welcome, and we should like to be 
informed as to institutions connected with the old lines of 
civilisation, which, no doubt, are often thrown into the back- 
ground by the prominencai of more modern systems. We 
intend to siip])ly each month a short account of some Fiiro- 
pean institution or movement which it may prove interesting 
to workers in India to study and adapt, though actual imita- 
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Uon owglfit to \)0 out of the c^uestiou. We shah a\so hegiu 
next month to insert occasional short notices of books pub- 
lished in England, such as if better known might prove 
serviceable to those concerned in education in the East. 
Moreover works on Indian sul)jects will he referred to regularly 
for the attention specially of onr English readers. iVIean while 
we shall at any time be glad to be told of other ways in wliich 
the Jovrnal may he made increasingly useful. • 

We earnestly trust that much solid i)rogress will be made 
in the year which is beginning, and that the great- conllict 
may be carried forward by wise and vigorous elforts till 
“every form of wrong,” but only of wrong, has been patiently 
assailed— “Never hasting, never resting!” 


ADMINlSThATiON OE TKAVANCOhK. 


A brief account was given in this Jovnml about a year 
Mo'o of tbc first vearV administration ol Travancore under a 
;^ M!tr!:;abLdanew Dewan. Mr. Ibmnen^u’s repoit 
*for the ]\lalal>nr year lOo?, which ended on the Utli August, 

, SS2 showbl.o workin, .f U.. i.Uoauce.l lael. y.ar 

and describes the iiiaugnratioii of anotlior scries ol impoiiant 

"'''tIw raiid'all was again bidow tlie, average, and tlie, means 
of thevvots having been reduced by tavo successive adverse 
seasL the ,’ollcctions of land revenue were very unsat.s- 
iacloi'v’ Nearly a tenth of the assessment on rice lauds had 
,tLnSed?;n account of -ste -rd jt mr. cro,. and 
Its 229:111 ont ol an aggregate donuind o Us 1,^,1 no 
remained uncollected. Of the old arrears of Ks. ' 

greater part remained onlstandi^^^^^^^ "lilter results may. 

property. 
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The following statement shows the income of the Travan- 
core state during the last two years : — 



1880-81 

. 1881-82 

! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

1,655,257 

1,005,783 

Salt 

1,495,620 

1,401,337 

Tobacco 

795,211 

746,930 

Miscellaneous Revenue 

448,896 

505,013 

Customs 

4.81,937 

396,463 

Jiidicial Fees, Ac 

311,949 

298,134 

Cardamoms, forest produce, Ac 

369,067 

255, ,335 

Arrack and Opium 

200,714 

204,121 

Timber 

109,775 

i 196,893 

Interest on Government Securities 

212,887 

159,000 

Registration of Assurances 

122,431 

1 107,164 

Arrears ot Revenue 

29,123 

' 28,624 

Post Oflice ... 

20,974 

20,166 

Total 

6,20.3,841 

5,924,903 

lUlaiice as per last year’s account .. 

5,448,182 

1 .5,274„34S 

Grand total ^ 

' 11,652,023 

‘ 11,199,311 


It will be observed that there is a falling off under eveiy 
head except three, viz. : Miscellaneous Kevenue, Arrack 
and Opium, and Timber. The decline of land revenue has 
been accounted for. The sales of salt were slightly in excess 
of the sales of the previous year, but the selling pri{'.e has 
been lowered by eiglit annas a maund in pursuance of the 
reduction made in British India, and a considerable reduction 
in the annual salt revenue is anticipated as the result of this 
measure. Tlie quantity of salt manufachured was 2,1120 
garces, against 2,841 last year, and this was supidiuuented by 
2,039 garces imported from Bombay. The reduction in the 
salt revenue may perhaps hasten the elaboration o*f the 
measures necessary to make Travaiicore independent of Bom- 
bay as regards the supply of salt, which were referred to as 
under consideration last year. The reduction in the duty on 
tobacco resulted at the time in a large quantity of this article 
being cleared from bond, and as this was not all sold the 
quantity withdrawn from the bonded warehouses has been 
reduced this year, and the revenue from this source has been 
affected accordingly. The ellect of two adverse seasons is 
also seen in a decrease in the duty on exports ^and in the price 
realized by the sale of cardamoms. A large increase of 
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revenue may be looked for in future from what is per- 
haps the least desirable source — the Abkarry farms, the 
triennial leases of which were expiring, having wlien put 
up to auction realized an increased annual rental of near- 
ly a lakh and a quarter. The decrease in the interest 
on Government securities is not explained in the report. 
On the whole the revenue was Its. 278,878 below that of last 
year. 

The aggregate expenditure was Its. 142,347 below that of 
the previous year, as shown in tlie following statement 


Public Works 

Subsidy to the British Government . . 

Hu/ur Cutchorry and other Civil Establishments^ 

Religious Institutions .. 

The Palace 

Cost and charges of goods sold, &c. ... 
Charitable liistitntion.s 
Conti ngout cliaige.s 

Police Establisluncnt 

Sevcnnial ceremony . ... . . .. 

Pensions . .. 

Eilucatioii, Seienec and Art ... . 

.Judicial Establishments 
Census . . . .• 

His Highness the -Maharajah’s tour ^ 

Anniversary of tlic demise of the late Maharajahj 
Nair Troops . . _ .... 

Elephant and Horse Kstabli.shment .. 

Medical . ... 

Registration of Assurances 
Post Olliee . ... 

Pokuvaravu Department 

Conservancy » 

* Total 


1880-81 

1881-82 j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,404,480 

981,827 I 

8J0,()T)2 

810,0.52 

5'.>8,0.S4 

585,244 

.574,521 

574,998 ' 

548,5.85 

.54.8,720 1 

492,700 

1 47.5,207 1 

82(),518 


2!)0,2SS 

294,851 I 

i()i,()ry.i 

205,575 ! 

14,04) 

200,050 1 

175, 18() 

185,008 1 

18.8,090 

181,822 j 

172,. 54.8 

177, .507 

20,218 

• ’ 


107,014 1 

0.8,80.8 

■ •• 1 

185,042 

107,-588 

9.5.2.88 

120,518 

10.8,20.5 

9(vS88 ! 

.58,890 

•48,841 i 

.80,221 

89,102 1 

00,0.57 

28,251 1 

4,989 

15,780 

0,877,075 

0,2.85,828 ' 


Tliere are two exceptional items in tin's list. Tlie Moornjepam, 
a ceremony which occurs once in si.\ yeais, and towards 
which a small .sum was advanced last year, was celebrated 
tliis year, and the IMabarajah made a tour tbiongh tlio 
Presidency, Bombay and Upper India. Tim full e.vpenso of 
this tour does not appear iii the accounts, as the IVlabaiajali 
defrayed all expenses on account of religious ceremonies, 
• olferings, presemts, purchases, See., from his ])i'ivato jmrse. If 
it had not been* for tlie.se two exceptional items the revenue, 
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small as it was, would have more than covered all the ex- 
penditure, although that expenditure now includes increases 
in various departments, due lo ilic reforms which were intro- .. 
duced last year. The revision of the judicial and police 
establishments, the reforms in the Post OfHce, the increased 
attention given to sanitation, and the reorganization of the 
body guard, have alt entailed some expenditure, and in some 
instances burdened the pension list with charges which may 
continue lor some years. On the other hand tliere was a 
largd reduction in the expenditure on public works, mainly 
arising from the fact tliat the Warkully tunnels and various 
special buildings in the ))alace and elsewliere had been com- 
pleted, or nearly com]>leted, in the previous year, but also 
partly due to the fact that the progress of certain works was 
impeded by the heavy Hoods already relerred to. There is 
also a large decrease in the Pokuvaravu Department. This 
department was started in the latUu* part of 1879 for the 
purpose of preparing a com})lete register of the landholders 
of the State, which was considered a necessary preliminary 
to the passing of an Act for the collection of arrears of land 
r(wenue. It com[)rised 850 public servants and 1,144 process 
servers, and it was originally supposed that the work would 
be finished in a year at a gross cost of Its. 70,000, or, deducting 
11s. 42,000 to be realized by h^es, at a net cost of Ils. 28, ()()(). 
The working of this de])artment was one of the first things 
which attracted j\Ir. Ramiengars allcntion. He found that 
out of 547,295 a])]dications for transfer of registry only 57,890 
had been disclosed of in sixteen montlis, and that at this rate 
it would take twelve more years to dispose of the lemaiiiiug 
applications, wliile the cost would be about 12 lakhs instead 
of the small sum originally estimated. Moreover, as in the 
natural course ol' things, lands must continue to change hands, 
tlie transfers of these twelve years would then remain to be 
dealt with, and the deiwtmcnt would never oviulake its work. 
He wns also im])ressed witli the mex[>edieney of placing large 
(piasi-judieial powers for the adjudication of important rights 
of projicrty in the hands of a set of illiterate, irresponsible 
and proiessedly temporary ollieials. Under these cirenm- 
staiices it w^as resolved to abolish the department and to en- 
trust the work to the ordinary village and Talucj establishments 
pending the introduction of a revenue survey and settlement. » 
On the whole the accounts of the year show a deficit of 
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Rs. 310,305, and the balance in hand at the end of the year 
is reduced from Its. 5,274,348 to Rs. 4,963,983,. 

• Tlie value of the exports, in spite of some advance in the 
important item of coffee, fell from Rs. 8,413,698 to Rs. 
7,590,223. From some unexplained cause tlie trade in tliis 
article with Bombay seems to have been divei tiid to Colombo. 
On the other hand the value of the imports ios(‘ from Rs. 
5,160,912 to Rs. 5,431,215, mainly owing to tlie demand for 
gram occasioned by tlie adverse season, and also to an 
increasing demand for thread in preference to piece gclods, 
apparently duo to increased activity among tlie native 
weavers. 

The most important event in tlie Rublic Works Depart- 
ment has been Colonel Mead’s investigation of two great 
projects lor improving tin' irrigation of South Travaricore. 
The one known as the Perinjani Reservoir, and on which 
upwards of Rs. 70,000 lias been spent for a mere preliminary 
investigation, is condemned as ba.sed on insullicient informa- 
tion, and is virtually abandoned for the present. The other 
special project which “ has for iis oliject the lUdi/ation of the 
waters ol' the Codyar by throwing them into the Taralayar 
by means of an anient lO feet liigh and a channel 12j miles 
long through a most diliicult country ” wmuld cost at least six 
lakhs of ru])ees, and its ('xpcdic'iicy cannot be decided on 
'witliout definite information on the (quantity of water avail- 
al)le in Ihe Codyar. Colonel Mead’s geinual conclusion is that. 
th(‘i’e has been no mahniai ini]>rovenient in the river channels 
;ind tanks of .Soulh Travaucore during the last hundred years, 
and it has been resolved to at once put in hand em tain minor 
but ini].)ortant work.s, which with some modifications have 
bemi iqiproved’by him. As a native oHicer of experience has 
been now' entrusted with the repairs of tanks and the super- 
vi.sion of the distribution of water for irrigation, it may be 
lioped that a gradual amelioration Avill he effected in works 
oil which tlie ju'ospcrity ot the agricultural population is so 
largely dejiendent. 

The reorganization of the Rolicc loicc on the Madras • 
system excited much joalomsy and sullen op])osition on the 
part of tlie subordinate officials, who under the old 
were invested with revenue, magisterial and police limctions. 
•In some places spmc of tlio old police refused to join th(j new 
force, and at Alleppey the whole of the old police resigned in 
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a body, and had to be replaced by an entirely new set of men. 
The infusion of some new blood into this body was of course 
desirable on inaiiy grounds. Three experienced inspectors,, 
and nine head constables were obtained from the Hritisli and 
Mysore services, and some appointments in these grades were 
bestowed on graduates and undergraduates, who were seeking 
employment in the public service. Even in the lower ranks 
the number of men who have received some education is 
larger than it is in the Madras police, the proportion of 
educated men in tJie entire force being SO per cent, in 
Travancore against G7J in klndras. It was not to be expected 
that this untrained and undisci])lined body would get into 
good working order in the first year. Departmental j)unish- 
ments were numerous and frequent, and a want of discretion 
was shown in making arrests, tlie p(‘r centage of convictions 
being only 3GJ, but the superior magistrates all consider that 
the new system is a great improvement on the old one. 

The entire judicial macliinei'v has been reconsti’ucted on 
the lines indicated last yea.r, with the exce])tion that village 
courts liave not yet been established. The result of the 
separation ol’ the police Irom the magistracy, and the adoption 
of the British Indian Benal and l‘rneedure Codes is a marked 
reduction and simpliheation of lire work of the several courts, 
and an improv(mient in the adinini.sti'ation of criminal justice 
generally. The changes made in IIk', civil courts have also 
on the whole worked well. The moonsiffs, although the 
number of their courts has been ivduccd irom iiiiieleon to 
eighteen (uid their jui'isdiction lias heen enlarged, have done 
more work and got thi'ough their eases more rapidly than in 
the previous year. The zillah judges, whose iiumher has 
been reduced from fourteen to nine, have lUit as yid. been 
equally successful, and the work of two of them in pariicular 
is the subject of some unfavourable comments. Tiie addition 
of two judges to flic bench of the high court lias rendered 
possible tlui deputation of a judge to report on the wairkiug of 
the zillah and moonsiffs’ cxiurts, and tlie result has been the 
submission of a scheme for the reorganization of the minis- 
terial estahlishments, which is liow^ever still under the con- 
sideration of the high court. 

Tlie reforms elaborated last year iii the Judicial system 
have been follow^ed up this year by reforms in the Beveniieii 
Department. The existing arrangements arc described as 
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even more primitive and unsatisfactory than in the judicial 
branch. Sooner or later there must he a systematic revenue 
^survey and settlement; and a revision of the garden assess- 
ment is a still more pressing necessity, because an immense 
mass of plantations which have come into existence since the 
last assessment of the gardens upwards of forty years ago is un- 
fairly exempt from all taxation. The hrst (|\u'stion dealt with 
has however been that of placing the revenue establishments 
on an efficient footing, whicli lias been effected by repla(ung a 
host of ill-paid and inefficient othcials by a smaller mi!*iber 
of fairly remunerated men. Travancore is divided into dl 
revenue talu([S, with an average area of ‘217 square miles, 
which is about one-third the size of an average lalm| in the 


neighbouring districts of Malabar and Tinm^velly, but it has 
not been deemed expedient to reduce the number of taluqs 
at present, because under the existing system the Govern- 
ment dues are received partly in kind and partly in money, 
and also because tlie tahsildars are burdened with onerous and 
muHlfarious duties in conneclion with the maintenance of 
religious and charitable institutions, the management of which 
forms no part of the duty of revenue ollicials in T>iitish 
terrilory. The tahsildars in Travancore have always ^been 
underpaid. At one period their salaries ranged from Us. 28 
to Rs. bO, but ill tliose days the prices of the necessaries of 
life were very diffm'ent irom what they are now, and the 
standard of attaiumeuts and public morality was also very 
dilfereiit. The existing scale was of course much higlier, one 
tahsildar receiving Us. 120, six Us. 100, and the rest about 
Us 71 but under the new scale there are six tahsildars on 
Us. 150, ten on Us. 125, and fifteen on Us 100. Ihe 
tahsildar’s immediate assistant is styled the head sumprethy. 
This oilicer has now been placed in a position analogous to 
tliat of the taliiq sheri.stadar in the Madras districts, liaving 
charge of tlie trea.sury and being responsible lor the prepara- 
tion of accounts and revenue returns, as well as exercising 
mmdaterial functions in the absence ot the tahsildar, and his 
renmneratioii has been raised to Us. 40 in 
taluqs and Us. 35 in the others. Other 
unnecessary to spd^ify. have been made in the lower giades 
but the general result is that although 52 men have been got 
.rid of the cost of the 31 talmi establishments, exclusive of 
• the tahsUdars, Has been raised to Its. 7.439 per mensem, or 
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Ks. 2,256 above the previous cost. The revenue and 
magisterial establishments of the four divisional officers, who 
are styled peshkars, have also been revised, and the number 
of employes reduced from 148 to 95, but although the position* 
of those who have been retained has been greatly improved, 
there is a saving of Ks. 142 per mensem. On the whole how- 
ever the chaiigiis made in the revenue establishments involve 
an increased cost of Jis. 89,948, against which has to be set 
the reduction of Us. 67,836 by the abolition of the Poku- 
varavu establishment. 

Education is making steady progress. The most impor- 
tant institution is the Maliarajalis College, Trcvandram, to 
which arc attached a Higli School and a Preparatory School. 
The following figures show that the number oi' students in 
the college classes are increasing : — 



1880-81 

1881-82 

College 

m 

mo 

Tfigli Scliool 

578 

575 

J’ropeuatory School . 

2:10 

281 

ToLil 


1)42 1 


Fifteen pupils ])assed the P.A. examination against twelve 
last year, nineteen tin*. First Arts examination against eleven, 
and forty-one the iMat.riculation examination against forty- 
five. One student ol‘ the Trevandram College obtained the 
M.A. degree. The J^aw class had an average attendance of 
twenty-one students, but f)nly two went up for the B.L. 
examination, and only one passed Tin' number of English 
District Schools is the same as last year, viz,, niuetcen Govern- 
ment Schools and three aided Schools, but there is a consider- 
able increase in the atteinlance, which has risen to 1,609. 
Nearly half the pujiils in tlie Govcrnnnmt Schools jire how- 
ever in the lowest class, and a comparative examination to 
which the three highest classes were for the first time sub- 
jected was att('nded in some cases with poor results, but the 
institution of this examination is likely to prove of great 
value in checking the tendency to })romote boys to classes 
for which they are unfit, and (iven during this year Mr. Uoss 
considers that the progress has been greater than it has ever 
been before. The three aided Schools are also favorably 
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noticed. The attendance in thh Englisli Girls’ School at 
Trevandrain has risen aj^ain from 56 to 66, but only one girl 
out of three succeeded in passing the ^fiddle School t*xamina- 
"tioii The aided High Caste Girls’ School in the Fort, con- 
ducted by Miss Blamlford under the aus]nces ol' the Zenana 
Mission, is increasing in numbers, there being 93 girls against 
72 in the previous year. The results of the last written 
examination arc described as satisfactory in Indian liistory, 
geography and arithmetic, but the pupils failed in the 
geography of Europe, tliis being their first alteni[)t at writing 
an English paper. The following statistics show the advance 
made in vernacular education dui-ing the year ; — 



1880-81 


1881-82 



SrliouLs 1 

Pupils 


ScIk'oIs 

Pupils, 


Cliishification. 




1 Jloys 

Cirls 

Total 

1 no. 

(iirls 

Total. 

Govonmient- 




'~l 



Diatnct . 

;i.3 1 2,o:i 

459 

3,380 

30 j 2,0.34 

791 

3,425 

Village 

Aide.]-- 

197 , 8,207 

738 

9,005 

190 9,437 

1 

1 

937 

10,374 

2,373 

'Pown 

2,5 ' 1,813 

440 ' 

2,259 

25 j 1,891 1 

4S2 

I’rovinciiil. 

410 1 1.5,035 


18,400 

j 412 14,913 j 

4,258 

19,201 

Total 

005 1 28,030 

5,074 ! 

33,110 ’ 

i 009 * 28,905 i 

0,408 

35,373 


It will be seen that while the number of schools has remaiiHHl 
nearly stationary, the atUmdrince has increasiMl considerably, 
the increase being most marked in tlie giils’ scliools. Most 
of the aided schools .sie mission schools The instruction 
imparted in the village schools does not generally risti above 
the second standard, which im;ludes the sec.ond book of 
readin‘^ writiijg on ])aper and cadjan, dictation, the simple 
rules of’ arithmetic, the mimes of the talmas and the geogra])hy 
of the taluq in which the school is situated, and sonui lessons 
on health. Ihc district schools teacli up to tlie third and 
fourth standards, which comprise j)oetry, grammar and com- 
position, arithmetic as tar as projiortion, tlui geography of 
India, Asia and l^htropo, tlie history of Travancore and half 
the history ot India, a little ^^ans(a'lt, some text boolcs on 
moral and social duties, the principles of agricnltnre, cV.c. 
The fifth or highest standard, which is reached only in the 
Central Vernacular School at Trevandrain, includes the whole 
*of arithmetic, the first book of Euclid, algi^bra as far as simple 
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equations, the geography of the four continents, Indian and 
English history, Malayalani poetry, grammar and composition, 
Sanscrit poetry, and treatises on education, agriculture, moral ^ 
and social duties, &c. The number of boys and girls attend- 
ing these vernacular schools is a little over six per cent, of 
children of a school -going age. There are besides liundreds 
of indigenous village schools which have yet to be brought 
under the influence of the grant-in-aid system, and it is 
mainly in this direction that an extension of education may 
be looked for. This will be a work of time, for the instruction 
now imparted in these schools is described as not only useless, 
but mischievous, and the first thing requisite is to train the 
teachers. The possibility of one or two Normal Schools 
being established for this purpose is hinted at. 

No lim^s of railway have yet reached the Travancore 
territory, and there is a great dearth of industrial enterprise. 
It is however now in contemplation to connect Travancore 
with Tinnevelly, and two alternative lines are under con- 
sideration. Some attempts ha'^u) been lately made to intro- 
duce the manufacture of sugar. Mr. Danagh, an A]iierican 
merchant at Alleppey, is going to start a cotton mill with 
20,000 spindles and 200 looms, partly with the aid of capital 
advanced to him by the Travancore Government; and the 
Government are also in communication with Mr. Koutledge 
with a view to establishing a paper mill. 

The Dewjin’s report deals with many other matters, 
which cannot bo touched on here, but it will be sufficiently 
obvious that the history of the year is a record of progress. 

One more event may however be noticed. The enlightened 
ruler of tliis state received a telegram from the Viceroy on 
the day before the (iucen’s birthday, announcing his appoint- 
ment as a Grand Commander of the ^Star of India. 

K. M. Macdonald. 


REVIEW. 

Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the Mahdhhdrata. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. Trubner & Co. London, 1883. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold’s books need no introduction. One ofi> 
them, the delightful Lifjht of Asia^ is known far beyond the 
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circle of people specially interested in India, and that circle 
is always anxious to read anything lie has written. This time 
» we are not sure if the work lie offers to us is, or is not, the 
completion of a previous scliemo. His trilogy, three volumes 
of poems treating respectively ol Ijiiddhisni, ilrahmanisin and 
Moliammadanism, was complete without it. Ihit \vc have no 
need to (][uarrel when what comes to us in addition is as good 
as this. 

The Indian Idylls consist entirely of poetic translations 
from the MahCcbharata^ of which the two most impm'taiiV are 
Sdvitri and Nala and Dammjantt, and tln^ rest of a half a dozen 
detached episodes of less importance, or at least smaller size. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold, tpioting in his preface from an earlier 
paper of his own on the two great epics, says — 

“ Thes(j most remarkable j)Ot3ins contain almost all tho history 
of ancient India as far as it can bo discovm'od, togetlier with 
such inoxhaustihle details of its political, social and rdigious 
life, that the antique Hindu world really stand epitomised in 
them. Tlio Old Testament is really not moro interwoven with 
the Jewish race, nur the New T«>stament with tho civilization of 
('liristendom, nor the Koran with tho records and destinies of 
Islam, than these two (Sanskrit poems with that unchanging ami 
teeming population which Her Majesty rules as Empress of 
Hindustan.” 

This is saying a great deal, and ])erhaps it would not do 
to expect parallels of tids kiml to he very literally correct; 
it is enough if, as this one, they are very vividly suggestive. 
When moro is known about thi^ past of India, wo shall })er- 
haps learn ^vlly a })eo[)le so good as tliey wen^ at historic 
story, should ?iavc failed to write history, or he told what was 
the ii'ature of the religious scruples to which this fact has 
been generally ascriheil. Better still, if furtlier knowledge 
enables us to unravel, as perhaps it may, tli(3 historic thread 
on which the fiction hangs. 

To proi'ced to the poems tliemselves, we take SdoUrt lirst, 
as less known than Nda and DaniayanlL • 

kSavilri is a true hmoine of Indian story. Horn in answer 
to prayer — fair, so very fair, “ better than many hoys, ’ oni‘ of 
the exceptional women in lionouring whom, Hindu poets 
• think they mak^ amends for a great deal ol easy indifference 
to the sex^at large — so lair, a very miracle, that no one dared 
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to ask her for his wife. She liad therefore to go round India 
herself, accompanied by her father, his ministers, and sages, to 
choose a husl)aii(l, and posting from place to place finally fell ^ 
in with Satyavan in a wood. He was high born, “ fair of 
form and sweet of looks.” 

“ Gallant, kind, 

Eovoront, solf-govorned, gentle, equitable, 

Modest and constant. Justice lives in him. 

And honour guides. Those who do love a man 
Pniise him for mnnhood ; they that seek a saint 
Laml him for purity and 2>assions tamed.” 

ITis father, a blind king, has been turned out of his Kaj 
by an enmny, and the son has grown up in the forest. Savitri 
chooses him at once and absolutely. A great sage, Narada, 
is consulted, who gives the above quoted (lescii])tu)u of the 
prince, hut says it is an evil choic.e as he will die a year after 
the marriage. Niwmlheless Savitri is determined, and it 
takes place. She lives in the forest with liim and the blind 
king, and all go(*s well until the day comes when Satyavan 
must die. The wife has prepared lieisidf hy holding a 
“threefold fast”; for three days foregoing food, slee]>, and 
movement, she sat, “ still as though carved in wood.” 

The prince went out. as usual on the fatal morning to the 
woods with his axe on his shoulder, but not alone; Savitri 
asks and obtains leave to go with him. 

“With aching heart; albeit her face was bright. 

Eiowor-hidoii trees lier huge oyes bghte<l on, 

Green glades where peafowl sported, crystal streams, 

And soaring liills, whose groou sides burned with bloom, 
Which oft tiio Prince would hid her gaze upon ; 

But slie as ott turned those great eyes from them 
To look on him, her husband, who must die, 

(For always in her heart wero Narada’s words) ; 

And so she walked behind him, guarding him, 

Bethiuking at what hour her lord must die ; 

• Her true heart torn in twain, one half to him 
Close-cleaving, one half watching if Death come.” 

Of course the blow falls. Satyavan feels a sudden pang, 
and lays his liead down in her lap to die. Then Yama comes 
to bear away his soul, comes in person as a special grace ;m 
lits his noose (it is not stated where) and forces forth his soul, 
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“ subtile, a thumb in length,” and bears it away towards the 
south. Instead ol staying to mourn, Savitri follows him — 

“ bold in wifely purity.” Yama bids her go back. She 
answers it is her duty to follow wliere lier lord goes, and says 
a verse to him in praise of virLuo and self-mastery. The king 
of death is so pleased that h(i offers her any boon she may 
ask other than her liusband’s life. She begs that the king, 
her father-in-law, may have his sight restored. Still she 
follows and repeats more verses till Yama has promised her 
the restoration of her father-in-law’s kingdom ; male heks to 
her own father ; sons for herself, Satyavan s children. But 
she is not content, and follows singing. We quote the final 
verse. 

“ Never are noble spirits 
T\)or while their like survives. 

True love has wealth to render, 

And virtue gifts to give. 

Never is lost or wasted 
The goodness of the good ; 

Never against a mercy, 

Against a right it stood. 

And— seeing this— lliat virtue 
Is always friend to all, 
d'he virtuous and true-hearted 
Men their ‘ protectors ’ call.” 

This is hardly so good as some of the earlier ones, but by 
it Yama is vanquished. He gives her back her lords life, 
and all ends well. 

The story of N(da (nid Batnayanii has been told before, 
and is probably known to most of onv readers. It is certainly 
very well told •here, IMr. Mdwin Arnold giving us the beautiful 
legend in a very worthy pocllc form. Damayauti is another 
of the ladies too hcautifiil to be chosen, and who holds a 
gathering of princes to choose her lord, and from a brilliant 
throng of gods and men takes Nala, heaiititul and good. 

‘ ‘ Kuling his folk 

In strength, and virtues, guardian of his state, 

Also the Aswa niedha rite he made, 

Greatest of rites, the offering of the horse.” 

• Of all the rites of the Sanskrit legendary world this is the 
least comprehensible. It seems to be a glorification of obser- 
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vance as sucli, meaning very little and leading to nothing. 
It did not even hinder Nala being possessed by an evil spirit, 
who led him to gamble and loaded the dice against him. He 
loses everything and deserts his wife, moaning over her as 
she lies asleep — 

Ah, Sweetheart! whom nor wind nor sun before 
Hath ever rudely touched ; thus to be couched 
In this poor tent, its floor thy bed, and I, 

Thy lord deserting theo, stealing from thee 

‘ Thy last lobe ! Oh my Love, with the bright smile, 

My slendor-waisted queen ! will she not wake 
To madness ? Yea, and when she wanders lone 
In the dark wood, haunted with beasts and snakes, 

ITow will it fare with Bhima’s tender child, 

The bright and peerless 1 ” 

This is beautifully expressed, l)ut it fails perceptibly 
to mend a very bad case. I'he, siriqde solution of staying to 
take care of her did not occur to him. The ])athos of Budilha 
leaving the wife he loves to serve sulTering humanity is a 
little out of place here, and we feel that Damayanti lias the 
best of it when she awakes, and, linding her husband gone, 
says 

‘'Wert thou not named, 0 Nala ! true and just ! 

Yet art thou these to quit me while I slept ? 

And hast thou so forsaken me, thy wife^ — 

Thy true fond wife, who never wrought tlie(^ wrong, 
When ])y all others wrong was wrought on thee? ” 

The only thing to he said on Nalas side is, that the Hindu 
wife of this p(;riud madi^ such a jioiut of her faithfulness as, 
we suspect, to be rather glad when she really had phmty 
to put up with. No other ]nirpose of any kind is served by 
Nala’s desertion. Damayanti has dreary wanderings and 
many dangers and sorrows ; Nala something (T the like, but 
lie 'ioinparatively soon gets a comfortable post as eliarioteei’ 
to the king of Ayodliya The wife is first discovered by her 
father’s people sent in search, and then she takes a very great 
deal of trouble to hunt out her missing spouse. We may be 
willing to forgive him for the very great bea,uty of two songs — 
too long unfortunately to (piotc, too good to mutilate, but 
quite the best things in the book — by wliicli 'the husband and 
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wife finally are assured each of the other s identity and good 
faith. For these our readers must turn to the book itself ; 

, they will be well rewarded in doing so. 

Of the six minor poems the three last, The JViffht of 
Slanyhicr^ The Great Journey, and The TJutry into ffearen, 
have appeared before in the author’s volume of Imtian Poetry, 
published two years ago. They are well woilh reproducing, 
and are in their true place lu're as closing a volume wholly 
drawn from the Mahahhdrata. No one will regret reading 
again the story of the journey of the randu jirinces towards 
their death, nor fail to admire the faithfulness of Yudhishthira, 
who refuses to leave his dog to enter heaven, and the simple 
force with which the story is told. The king, detailing four 
sins, says : — 

“ These four I deem not direr than the sin, 

If one, in coming forth from vvoe to weal, 

Abandon any meanest (.umradc then.” 

'idiis is a wholesonu'.r kind of faithfulness than that of the 
wife, who re(pur(‘S to have the agony })iled n\) wovy high that 
she may show how tiau; she is. both this and Tier Entry into 
Heatrn have the S[)iMt of true manliness, and soimdhing too, 
that wc are dispo.sed to think (‘xelnsively Chi'istian, and 
which it is gooil for us all to lind at times elsewhere. 

Of the third portion of the minor poimis we liavij not 
tinui to say inncli. We do not particularly like the hainta 
'Teuvptdtion. d’he Jhrth of Death is an attem])t at a philo- 
sophical explanation of death, which does n<A seem to be 
very succcc'^sful as sneli, tliongli it is very lonching. 

We conclude with the lines Avlnch close this chajiter : — 

‘ ‘ Whoso reads and whoso hoars, 

This fair story of old years, 

Well and wisely gives his pains ; 

Sime tlierohy his spirit gains 
Pioty and peace and bliss; 

Nay, and heavenward leadeth this; 

And, on earth, its wisdom brings, ^ 

Wealth and health and happy things.” 


J. E. Cadkll. 
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CEOSSING THE SEA EOE HINDUS. 


(The following article^ hj a liberal Brahman, which lately appeared 
in a paper published at Bangalore, presents a sinking picture of the 
conflicting opinions as to caste rules in Mysore. It will enable our 
English readers to appreciate some of the dilficuUies connected with a 
voyage to England Jorllindiis of the higher castes from Southern India.) 

A), no time within living memory has the Brahman world of 
My sore been more convulsed than at present. Widow marriage, 
conversion of Brahmans to Christianity, carrying of cooked food 
on the railways, adoption of European costumo and manners, 
free use of English and Hindustani {Mlkhcha tongues) on sacred 
occasions, inter-dining among the various sects and sub-sects of 
the Brahmans, and a thousand other brcaclies of customary and 
sacerdotal laws have been openly practised or attempted ; yet 
the almost stolid nonchalance of Hindu society was not disturbed 
by any of them. Within the last six months, however, society 
in Mysore has been perturbed in a manner at once unexpected 
and deplorable, 

A young Srivaishnava'^' gentleman, a scion of one of the first 
families of that community in Mysore, finding liis prospects in 
this country by no means encouraging, and animated by a 
laudable ambition to enter the higher grades of the legal pro- 
fession, left for bmgland early in Eebruary this year, became 
enrolled in one of the Inns of Court, and thus began to ({ualify 
himself as a barrister-at-law. His fatlnu’ and relatives are 
thoroughly orthodox, and being assurtMl that such a st(ip would 
never bo permitted ])y them, ho did not inform tliom of his 
plucky undertaking until lie was beyond tlieir reach at Aden. 
There was, of eourse, the usual wringing of liaiids and guasliing 
of teeth, but his friends somi reconciled tiiomsolvos to tiie 
inevitable, and determiiuMl at least to make a simmiM and 
energetic attempt to prevent his being lost to socii'ty. AVith 
very practical good s<mse they ineurr<Hl mmdi extra trouble 
and ex})onse in keeping their relative as mueli aloof in Tjondoii 
as possible, so tliat his caste might not ho broken nioie than 
was unavoidahle under tlie circumstances. There is absolutely 
no reason to suppose that the adventurous young gentleman was 
not true to liis Brahmauical instincts, or that ho was not a strict 
vegetarian and teetotaller. ..... 

The Brahmans profess to bo guided by their Shastras, those 

Srlcatshnaca.—A iollowci of liamaiiuga, the groiit Vaishiiava rc- * 
former. 
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records of antiquity, in which the wisdom and religions of 
countless ages are crystallized. The precepts o{ t\v« 

auA d Fesent age sW tUucaA.aveWWsL 

* o\))OcUona\Ae lor the threo twice-hom Vayoxs, HhiCiw socSly. 

It was 'very common in the other ages, as the historical portions 
of t\ie Puranas plainly indicate. For the Kali Yuga,"*^ however, 
sea going is laid down as a breach of the sacerdotal law. As 
time went on, and finding that the concerns of life outstripped 
such a law, a sage stepped in and declared that in the case of 
the people of the north sea-travelling is porniissible, ns also 
certain other specific infractions of the sacred ordinances. ^^Iven 
this was not enough. On the eastern and western coastB, there 
are ports, shrines and sacred waters, access to wliiidi is only 
practicaldo by sea. A later social heiH'fiuitor, therefore, made 
an exception in favour of sea-travelling even in the soutli for a 
period of /os*? than three dat/s. As a rider liowever to the fore- 
going relaxation of the ancient law, a text exists to the (‘ifect 
that in tlie jiresont Ivali|- age, “ a sea-travelled Ihhhniaii should 
not be associated with, although puriliod.” It is noteworthy 
here that association is prohibited with all vo}'agefs, whether for 
hm than three days or not. Jlut the rule is more honoured in the 
breach tluni in the obsorvniiee, and nothing is more common 
uow-u-days than to find that every twentieth Ih’dhman one 
moves with has at some time or otlier made a voyage, eitlu'r on 
pilgrimage or business, lu many cases <*f more than tiiron days 
duration. And yet these oslimahhi moiida'rs of Hindu society 
never underwent any ponanci', nor have they ineurred any, the 
least, social disabilities. 

It is ('sseutial tliat the preceding circumstaniies should he kept 
in view in rightly appreeiating the social eommotioii wiiich at 
presi'iit engrosses Mie puhlie mind in IMssoro. Tiio friends of 
our traveller w<‘re anxious on two grounds that ho should 
continue a member of their socidy ; r/:i. (1) with a view to spiire 
the natural lltdiiigs of liis parents, and to maintain Intact the 
tu's which hound him to wife and children; and (2) with the 
less sellish hop(^ that tln^ enlightcmim-iit and enlarged experience 
gained by a trip to and sojourn in the countries of tiio west 
shouhl leaven the Inert masses of his eoiinlryimm, and tliereby 
awaken in their minds a spirit of eiiterpriso and greater activity. 
But the lirst jiluiigo is always mo.st unploasHiit. An inventory 
was taken, therefore, of such memheis of the community as* 
would coiismit to associate with the traveller when puiihed after 


Kiitl — The Ubt of the foiii great diMsions ol time aeeoidiiig to 

ancient tTnvdu chronological rules. Tl.o four > ugas aie Knta yuga, 
* Treta ynga, Dnapivi'a yi'ga and Kali iuga. 
t Kali Kah tjwia, age. 
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his return. Nearly all his well educated fellow-caste people 
agreed to treat him as before ; for it is a well-known fact that 
the breasts of the educated Hindus all over India are stirred by 
a keen desire to visit the civilized countries of the west, and 
many of them would to-morrow cast social and other difficulties 
to tlie wind, if they could only raise the recpiisite “ sinews of war.” 
The majority of the Srivaishnavas were, however, passive, as they 
usually are to changes of all kinds; and the ease of the traveller 
would not havf) evoked more' than a languid and ephemeral 
interest in the country, but for the officious zeal of a few gentle- 
men whose intellectual attainments and status were worthy of a 
betted cause. It should be noted here that the Srivaishnavas 
are straining every nerve to give their sons the benefits of a 
high English education, the disintegrating results of which are 
manifohted in mental, rt'ligious and moral dilferenees between 
the members of every family. The parents of the ('(lucated 
Bral'.man belong to a fast <lisappearing and fossilisial ])ast, and 
are only tolerated. He himself stands on a platform to which 
his wife has had no access, llis children, if he lias any, are yet 
more advanced, and jeer at observanci's whicli even their scoffing 
pannit liolds sacred. 

It was very natural tlu'refore that when the quesliou was 
put, many (‘dm.att'd Srivaishnavas who were in all rc'-^x'cts their 
own masters consential to identify llnamelves with the cause of 
the sea-trav(dler. Although they are fathers themselves, it is 
their blessing that siane of them have Ilnur parents abvi', and 
these latb'r wi're lashed to liny by their own wounded self- 
importance and by the influence of the dissentient educated 
membeis. One of tluun went so far ns to itimu'ate tln-imgh 
certain paits of the country, and stir up his (piiesecnt easte-ineii 
to excommunieate tho sea-traveller and his frimids. Meetings 
were lield at Ihnigalore, M}sore and otlnu- pla(r(\s, in which the 
Shastras were consulted; and an unusual and highly arliliiaal 
cohesion was Imit to the lieterogeiicous iiigrcaliciits of the 
Brahman world. 

Taking advantage of the long vacation, the traveller was 
iiidiicml to ])ay a Hying visit to his family, ami nnderwiuit a very 
tiresome and costly penance at a saered shrine under the 
auspices of a very learned and holy sage. But his return seivod 
as the very apple of discord among tho already over excited 
.memhors of his caste. Tho leaders collected together the 
majority of its members, and passed resolutions not only 
excommunicating the sea-traveller, but also those who sym- 
pathised with him, although tlie latter have not as yet broken 
broad in his company. In this manner, tho wmuld he defenders 
of tlie caste have virtually dug the ground from' under its foun- 
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dations, and introduced discord and disunion where there was 
on the whole a general feeling of unanimity. 

It would excite the risibility of the outside reader if some of 
the results of those proceedings were described. Father is 
divided from son, wife from husband, mother from daughter, 
and friends and relations from ouch other ; in short there is con- 
fusion and chaos in the community. All this would vanish like 
mist before the sun if a litthi reason were u.sed : but was over 
reason called into play at tiTUOS of popular oKcitement and 
agitation in an}'’ country? Contact with the excommunicated 
is imagined, and whole families plunge into penance. Altogether, 
the ferment into which Bniiiman society has been tlirown in 
Mysore would alFord a curious study to the unim])assionod 
observer. 

None so well as a Brahman can realise the liorrors of ex- 
cominuni('ation. The same iicnalty in the Cliiirch of Home, 
and ‘M)oycotting” in Ireland are more child’s play in com- 
parison. Utter exclusion from social and religious privileges 
and duties, and from all those acts and obsinwancos the sum 
total of which forms the bo-all and end-all of Hindu life, is 
but a part of it. Kv*. ry one looks a.skance at an (excommuni- 
cated person, and lile beconn'S a burden to him. It may oasily 
be imagined then what tho powers of the caste / c//;// (irt tchi are 
for evil in this country: and temples arc alttnupted to be 

(dosed to him, and no one will assist an excommunicated 
person in tho performarn'O of unavoidable religious rites. 

Travelling in Europe is not altogether condemned by the 
orthodox majority. T]a3 hx'uhu’s at least admit that it will 
enlarge tlu' mind and improve tho traveller in morci Muiys than 
(me. But they argue that it is impossible for a Brahman to 
cross the seas and visit European coiinlries w ithont irretrievably 
forfeiting caste and ixdigion. In tliis niatb r tlie minority are 
at issue with their caste-men, and strongly advocate visits to 
civill/ed countiiaes. They maintain that it is (piite feasible to 
travel, in Europe and stay some time in tho ( oiintri(\s of the 
west without breaking caste, or abjuring religion and nationality. 
Tlie orthodox, howevmr, do not concede the possibility of a 
Brahman leaving India without Ixdng donalioualist'd. 

The maths in Sontlnun India wirne invoked, and their 
decision was of course adverse to the reform. It would have 
been absurd to expect tho contrary. The priests and women • 
all over the world form the stronghold ol the dogma that 
“ wliatever is is best.” If sea-travelling bo allowed by the 
maths, the very corner stone of tlieir existence would be dis- 
* placed. It may safely be questioned by tho thouglilful whether 
* Matlm. — Monasteries or religious bodies. 
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any movement for the amelioration of mankind ever emanated 
from, or rncoived in its earlier stages the support of, the estab- 
lished church in any country ! 

Education and contact witii the most advanced phases of < 
western thought have ongendeia'd in the nrinds of young 
Hindus a tendency to drift away from the established and 
recognized land marks of the Shastras. Their ambition is to 
assimilate their thoughts and actions to those of the Europeans, 
whom they adopt as tlieir models. But this tendency is not 
generally shared by tlio more sober and practical thinkers 
amoijg the Hindus, wiio are trying on every possible occasion 
to talce tlie ha[)py via nvdia between blind and superstitious 
bigotry on tlie one hand, ami unsympathizing and reckless 
radicalism on the other. Their measuia'S are therefore inspired 
with tlio two-fold object of gradually making progress while 
not yet rpiite abandoning the ISliastras, on which the whole 
supoivstriicture of Hindu society is (\stablisliod. 

In the case of the sea-traveller already mentioned, the ad- 
vocates of reform attomi»t to prevo that although travelling by 
sea is objectioiiablo, it is only a broaeli of conventional law, and 
may bo expiated by penances ; and that no religious or social 
privileg(\s need be forfeited by it. 

Amongst the innunierablo works and traditions wliicli con- 
stitute the Hindu’s sacnsd law [S/idsfrani), tlio Hinriti'^’ (d' Manu 
stands promimmt. It is an axiom that “ vSmritis at vai'Miico 
with Manu’s are not binding.” Manu nowhere^ e\pressly 
prohibits soa-travclling. In chapter iii., viu'ses 1 l‘J to 
167, Manu (diaraotori/,('s eert.iiii imlividuals, iucliiding sea- 
travellers, astrologers, doctors, t«ciehers for reniumuMt loii, idol- 
worship})Crs, miirdeis'r-^, tracb'siiK'ii, banker-^, num with (.('rtain 
bodily deformitios and diseases, Ai;., Ac., as llu; worst kinds 
of Brahmans, and as unlit to eat with, and directs that they 
should not be invited for Hiadlis |‘ aud other religi<)us rites 
[JJai'i/am-Karj/tini). The Pandits iiitmpret tliiV> rejei-ldoii as 
extending to the complete social ostracism of sea- Irawdlors ; 
but ill practice this iutorpretaiion is falsihed almost every 
day. Doetors, liaukers, tradosiiieu, teachers, Ac*., form very 
estimable members of Hindu society, and men who have made 
voyages along the coasts, and for ptuiods extending from one to 
seven days, occupy no inferior position therein. The exclusion 
' is now applied only to those who Avould cross the seas to Europe, 
That the above mentioned prohibition is eonfiued only to par- 

* Smrifi. -Tlie s.icrc<l laws of India, next m importanco to the Si’iitis or 
\'edie revelations. ■ ^ 

t Srad/is. — Properly Svardlianis. ilohgioua ceremonies, periodically 
performeil in honour of the dead. , 
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ticu\ax xeWgious rites is fiuite ctear From ttie fact that sea- 
tra-vellers are meiitioneil in the commentary on Parasava’s* law, 
among persons unlit for tho Sradli [Brdmhandrt’ ham). Whatever 
may have been the appUeability of Mann’s Smriti to other ages 
no well-informed Brahman will deny that in the present Kali 
age, the law in force is the Smriti of l^irasara ; and tho com- 
mentary of Madhavacharya thereon is well known all over India. 

It is nowhere stated in tliis Smriti that soa-travolling is sinful. 

In chap, xii., versif 78^, Parasara treats of tho sin of association 
i^Samsargam), and Madhavacharya’s comment thereon is that 
“Parasara did not think that there is any sin in assooiat.yn in 
tho present ago.” x'gain, in Mann chap, xi., 188, there is tho 
mandate that “ unpuiufied sinnkus should not ho associated 
with; but after purification they should be treated as liEFouE.” 
Tho only exceptions to this rule are referred to in the n(‘xt verso, 
viz.j utigrateful persons, and murderers uf women, childnm, and 
of persons who throw themselves on one’s morco. But a sea- 
traveller is not there included among those to be shnum'd after 
purification. The toxtj- enjoining tho social (fX(hision of pnnjh'd 
soa-travellers comes from tho Piiranas, wliicli are also recog- 
nized as authorities, altiiough inferior to tho Smritis. Lists of 
acts to lie avoided and omitted in tho Ivali ago are tlioroin given, 
and include association with “Dvijas who liave made voyages 
on l)oard sliip over the sea.” But it has hoon decided liy the 
Poona Branch of tlio Sankaracliarya’s math that “nauyatnli” 
refers only to sailors and persons living hy tho sen, and not to 
ordinary travellers. A corroborativi; text also exists, and has 
been acted upon nortli of tho Krishnh. It is, moreover, un- 
doniablo tliat most of liieso nil(\s are obsoh'to. For instance, 
Sangdi^a})i\ is oondemned therein; hut wlio doi^s not mofd with 
Hindu Sangihtu now-a-days as thick as hlackhorries ? Tho 
blowing of tlie sacrificial fire with tlio mouth is condemned, but 
such iires are kt'pt alive only with tho month, nlthongli a stick 
is held in tlu' hand as an apology for a pip<e Tlie dauglitor of 
the m'Utmmal uncle shouhl not he espoused in marriage ; hut 
what is mure eommon in Bontliorn India tlian such marriages? 
To go, except on pilgrimage, to Bengal, Sindh, (luj.iral, and 
the ^frontier countries, is tantamount to losing Brahmanism; 
but how many thousands are there not, who liavo been to thoBO 
countries on business? Have tliey undergone any jienance ? 

More instances might easily be given to prove that such rules* 
have long ago ceased to have force, but the above will suffice. 

* P(mUini.-~A groat wntoi on tlu' Siuntis, tho chief authority for tho 

Kali yuga. i 

. + Dvijasya ahdVad tu nau yatidi .Sodliitasya aiu sangrahah. 

I Tlie severest foiiii of asooticisin. 
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The reform party contend that this old-world text ought not to 
over-ride the explicit doctrine of Manu and of the celebrated 
Madhavacharya in his commentary on Parasara, and that after 
penance the sea- traveller should be re-admitted into all the privi- . 
legos and duties of caste. But the orthodox defenders of custom 
and tradition contend that association with him should bo for- 
given to the fifth or sixth degree, in the same way as Yajnya 
Yalkya lays down for iinpurijicd sinners. This is both illogical 
and narrow-minded, for Yajnya quotes Mann’s rule in chap, xi., 
188 (tn/pra), and lej^islates only for luipunjml sinners. A sea- 
traveller after purification in the prescribed manner cannot 
obviously bo governed by the same rule. 

The above is a plain and unvarnished picture of the present 
state of Braliinan society in general, and of the 8rivaishna- 
vas in particular, in Mysore. In times of popular excitement 
many excesses are committed, Avhicli the perpetrators them- 
selves will be the, first to regret in cooler moments. But 
Indian society ought to inscribe this truism on every wall 
and house-door, that it would bo as easy to stem the torrent 
of a riv('r as to stop the march of progress, now that it has 
begun. If the patriarchs of Brahman society are dissatisfied 
with the revolutionary ideas of the times, they should have 
refrained from giving a liberal modern education to their sous 
and brothers. But they are most ('ager to give to their children 
all tlie benefits of a high education, and it is therefore absurd 
on tlieir part to bo dissatistiinl with the consequences. Light 
and darkness cannot be more irreconcilable than a high 
modern education and belief in eeery one of the observances and 
superstitions of the fossilised Hindu world. 

Travelling itself is strong!}^ recommended in the old liteia- 
ture of Iho Hindus as an important means of education. One 
of their witly satiri.sts has ha[)pily likened a stay-at-home person 
to a tortoise at the bottom of a well unable to see the world and 
ignorant of happiness.'^' T'he Puranas, Ka’vyaiiib and even the 
fables abound in adventurous travels by all the heroes worthy 
of imitation. But the ignorance of ages and the bonds of caste, 
creating ondle.'^s exclusiveness, have produced in the Hindu 
mind a laductance to leave liome, and even the certainty of 
material well-being does not in most cases overcome it. Already, 
howmver, tliere are healthy signs of a change, and it behoves 
• the leaders of society to take advantage of and profit by them. 

In the Bombay Presidency going to England has become 
common enough, and there is no difilciilty with regard to the 

' Kiipa, kurniaih, Sadhainij, 

Klin j.iniU* Lhiivana chaiitam ' 

Klin siikhain chopa hlmngte* 
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social restoration of the traveller. • It is only in the South that 
there is an overpowering resistance ; but if there is any power 
in truth and reason, and if human nature is true to its instincts, 
.* the Hindu well-wishers of their countr}’- need not despair of 
ultimate success. Europe has hy an inscrutahlo dispensation of 
Providence become the home of worldly prosperity, and India is 
indissolubly bound to her. Despite the frantic opposition of 
Brahmandom the time will come round, and that sooner than 
most people expect, when a visit to the land of our rulers will 
bo robbed of all its present social terrors to a twice-born Hindu. 

A Beaumax LinEi5*tL. 

[From the Ifarvcd FieldF) 


MEDICAL WOMEN EOL INDIA. 


A Paper on Medical Women for India was read by Dr. 
Prances Hoggan before the Walloon Society, in the Lecture 
Ilooiti of the Ar|uarinni, on tlie evening of Novem])er dOth. 
Surgeon-General E. Balfour })resided at the meeting. 

I'hc Lecturin' traced the early hi.story of the movement and 
its ra})id development during the last year. 8hc specially 
called attention to the fact that it had originated in India nine 
years ago when Surgeon -General H Balfoni* (the eliairman of 
the ('vening) was at the head of the Medical I )epartment of the 
Madras Presidency, and succeeded in obtaining tlie sanct ion 
of Government to tJic admission of women to the classes of 
the Madras iMedical Oolhygii. After paying a warm tribute 
to the generous and disinteiested services rendered by Dr. 
Balfour to tlu; cause of medical women, and giving particu- 
lars of the appointments held by some lady doctors in native 
States^, Mrs. Hoggan brought forward a large amount of con- 
current testimony from medical men, Indian women and 
others to prove the urgmit need of women doctors in India. 
She touched on the iiisntiicieiKy of medical jnissionaries to 
meet the case, while recognising the lact that female mis- 
sionaries had penetrated into nativii homes and gained tlie, 
conlidence of the women to a greater extmit than medical 
men ever could do. She gave tlie liistory of the movement 
at Bombay for bringing out from England a few qualitied 
• \i7omen doctors ,on lixed guaranteed salaries, to be supple- 
mented fees from private practice — a movement wliudi 
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dated from the publication of an article she wrote for the 
Contnnporarfj Ixcolcw in August, 1882. She enlarged on the 
opening of the Calcutta Medical College to women this year 
by the liberal })olicy of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and mentioned the encouraging fact that a native lady B.A. 
had immediately availed herself (vf the opportunity allorded 
to enrol herself as a student of the Calcut-ta College. Itefer- 
ence was made to the twenty millions of Indian widows, and 
a hope ex]ircssed that they would be encouraged and helped 
to ceme forward in large numbers for medical training as 
tlicy had already done for training as teachers. In conclusion 
Mrs. Iloggan pointed out that medical women in India would 
do as miKdi service to the State as the doctors of the Civil 
Medical Service, and that they ought therefore to he eligible 
for suitable Government appointments in British India, or 
they would bo at a disadvantage as compared with native 
States, where they already hold several good and lucrative 
appointments. She lield tliat it is mainly to Indian women 
receiving their medical education in India, wheie th(‘ (iolleges 
are now open to tliem, that we must look for the solution of 
the nuMlical woman question in India. 

The following speakers took part in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the Paper: — Major TToudloot, for- 
merly Secretary to the late Sir Salar Jung, at Hyderabad; 
Dr. Cullamore, who ])ractised for many years in Is'orthern 
Burmah ; Pcv. Dr. Brown; Dr. Clarke, an Indian medical 
practitioner; Captain Molesworth; and Mrs. (dark, lately a 
medical missionary in the Ihinjab. 

A resolution was passed to the effect “That this ^Meeting 
hears with satisfaction that a long-felt want has bemi met, 
partly by sending out qualified women from this country, but 
more especially by the facilities which Government are now 
offering for the medical education of Vv^omen in India.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman wars proposed by Col. 
Prendergast Walsh, and seconded by Dr. George Iloggan, 
and the Meeting closed. 

We have the pleasure to (lire iu full the address of the 
Chairman, Surgeon-General Balfour, on the occasion above 
referred to. It iva.s as folloivs : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It may not be out of place for nip 
to explain wdiy the honor has been conferred on me of being 
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placed in the chair at this Meelinp:. T may therefore mention 
that while I was head of the ]\Iadras Medical department 
circumstances led me to form the opinion that the thne had 
ayiveil for the (.government to authorise tlie admission of 
lady students into tlu; ^[(Klieal (.\dlege. My ])roposal to that 
effect was ap})rove{h and alter a preparatory attendance at 
hospital and (lis])(MisaiT ]>ractiee four ladies entered tlie 
College in tlie 1875-() s(‘ssion. All of tliem have sinee passed 
out with credit, one of them tiiking move marks than any of 
all the oilier students there That lady is now employcikl by 
the Hyderabad goverrnm'iit on a large retaining fee. Another 
of the four is employeil in llajputana, hy a hajput State; 
a third manh'd, hut has since engaged in private practice ; 
and the lourth lady came to this country and recently took 
tlie degree ol IJaclu'lor of .Medicine, with Iiigh honours, at the 
London University, 

This was the inauguration of a givat change in the educa- 
tional system of Jmlia, for in the current year all the other 
medical schools — at Calcutta, at Lombay, at Agra, and at 
Lahore — have Insm thrown o])en to lady students. Last 
S(‘ssion eight ladies \V(*re on tln‘ rolls of the iMadias College, 
and for the current ses.'^ion three fnesli students liavo joined. 
At tli(^ outset, several young ])ersons applied to he admitted 
to tlic classes with a sti])(md from government ; hut it was 
decided that those (hesiroiis of studying must do so on their 
own resources, and the result has shown that stipends were not 
najuired, and that piuanission to miter the colhges was alone 
siillieieiit to attract ainjile numbers. 

It is only twelve years siiic(‘ the «[nestiou of jiroviding 
medical aid to the woinmi of India from the medical colleges 
there has been under discussion, but in tliat intei val the 
subjest has assunied a promineiuai for which its warmest 
advocates could not have lioped. The Jfyderabad government 
by its enlightened minister, the late Sir Salar dung liahadur, 
in 1878, at my recommendation, accepted the services of a 
lady physician, d'lie people of jjomhay also have not waited 
for their own medical schools to train lady doctors, but have 
sent to England tor them ; one ([ualitied ])ractitioner has been ' 
selected, and another is likely shortly to lollow. 

You are all aware that in this country the higher educa- 
^ tion of women has been receiving increasing attention. 

' Ladies’ Colleges* were established in Harley Street and Ikd- 
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ford Square. The Loudon University lias declared its des^rees 
to be available for women ; the University of Cambridge has 
admitted women to the Tripos Examinations; Girton College « 
and Newnham are continually enlarging their accommodati(vi ; 
Mr. Holloway is erecting at Mount Lea, near Egham, a college 
for the higher education of women which will go far to eclipse 
any scholastic foundation that has been known in Europe for 
centuries. Even since 1 was asked to take this chair, the news- 
papers mention that Sir William Thomson has bequeathed 
£30, ^/OO to 1‘ound scholarships for students of both sexes, in 
C([ual numbers, and to assist young women to enter the medical 
profession. Sir William Thomson was for many years the 
British Ambassador at the court of Persia. The people of 
that country are almost all Muhammadans, and he had there- 
fore ample opportunities for knowing the importance of having 
lady doctors for the Eastern races. 

Great Britain may well he proud of its educational pro- 
gress. But India is not lagging hehind ; and you will hear 
to-night of recent instances of liberality on the part of Hindu 
and Ikirsec r<\sid(mts which will show how many noble minds 
there are among that country’s people. 

With these changi^s going on it may be well to explain that 
the women of India are not w'orse olf, as regards medical advice, 
than their mothers were. They have not only, as bidun^, their 
own hereditary physicians and surgeons, occulists, hone-setters 
and midwives, but they have now^ in addition, inci oasing num- 
hers of medical men, both Europeans iind natives, who are })rac- 
tising in accordance with the teachings of Western science. 

Such being the present position it may he asked, why not 
leave the numbers of ])ractitioners to laj regulated by the 
demand I To that question T w'ould answa-r, tliat the object 
of those who arc interesting themselves in this movenlcnt is 
not to provide medical aid lor the people of India generally, 
but they desire to obtain it for the ‘wonten of the country. 
Their social condition is altogether dissimilar from tliat of tlie 
wmm:m of Great Britjiin. They are uneducated, and by their 
customs they cannot be seen by any man except their nearest 
male relations. Missionary bodies have tried to meet this 
dilliculty by employing women to visit their Indian sisters, 
and there are at present many Zanana missions at work. And 
those who are endeavouring to obtain medical aid for the • 
women of India arc following the plan of the Zanana mission- ‘ 
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aries, and are providing medical women for those liouseliolds 
which medical men cannot enter. 

There is another reason wliy the women of India now 
iBerit special care. Since forty years tlie Indian Government 
and the missionaries have been training the yajiinn men in 
the ]iigh(*i' ])ian(.hes of education, l)ul their sist(‘rs, llieir 
daught(!rs and their wives, have been left ludiind The 18S1 
census showed a ]>opulation over 252 millions, but mdy 155 
thousaiid females of all the races were un(h;i- iu'^trucliou. 
And lady doctors will find that while fathers and hnsflands 
are a,nxious to have, their medical attendance, the uneducated 
women of the households will acc(i])t it hesitatingly. 

Medical women going from this country will find much 
to do. They wdll obtain remunerative, em])]oymoiit in the 
larger towns, jiarticnlarly in tlie mm’eanldi^ eitii^s oi lloniliay, 
Calcutta and Rangoon, wlierc business habits aeeaistom the 
residents to i>ay for what they reeeivi*. Rut tiime are not 
many large towus ; the mass of the ])eo[de a-u^ j)oor, and a 
medical woman settling tlieie must look to ci’eating a. pnictice 
for lierselt. There are, howevaa', many Native Go\ ernmeiits 
that wall gladly aid w'ith a retaining tee ; also many of the 
municipahties have women’s wards and midwifery w'ards 
attached to their dispensaries There are likewise* s(*veral 
large lio,s[»itiils for women and cliildren, and all of those 
would altord lionourahle em]doy, and wouhl give* the*, iioce'ssary 
op])ortunities tor devedoping a remiuH'rati ve praete (*. Indeed, 
the last mail from India brings the news tfiat tin* Ihikeot 
Connaught, has laid the foundation stone of a Wona'ii’s Hos- 
pital wd'iieli a native genth'inaii has eiidowe'd. On tin* subject 
of tees ( may observe that the people an*, laigidy agi leultnral, 
and distrihutedl in tillages. Only <i2 towms have o\er 50, QUO 
inhabitants, and many large fees are not to In* cxjx-etiMl. I 
have kiiowui a,ii instance ol Its. 10,000 being gi\en to an 
occulist and liis assistants for curing a case of cataract, and 1 
have licaid of huger sums; but tin* oidinaiy leus will be 
small. I think it very advisable, liowevt'r, that lees should 
he looked for and accepted. A physician ol my acf[uaiiit,ance, . 
in large jinictice in a coinmt*reial town, attended every case 
to which he W'as suininoued, and aeee]»ted Iroiii tlie jteoplc 
whatever tliey wdlliiigly ollered. The payments w'ere small 
• sums, but be told me that they amounted to Rs. 300 monthly. 

may also meiitiou that I have, knowm an instance of a 
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native gentleman refraining from seeking medical advice 
becans(i the Civil surgeon would not accept fees. It is there- 
fore advisal)le alike for the physician and the patient that „ 
fees should be tendered and accepted. « 

I must not detain you from the address of the evening, 
but tliere are two })oiiits to which a lady doctor going from 
here in, ay have Inn' athmtion directed. 

Working ;doii(‘ in tlie seclusion of the househohls unable 
to have anyoiu; in coirsultation, it is very necessary that she 
shoirtd hav(' no half-kmnvledge of licr profession, besides 
practice, dislocations .and cases of diHicult labour which may 
any day occin-, the more lingering diseases, as those of the eyes 
and ol internal organs, will ]m'sent themselves, many of tlanu 
of old standing, on which their hereditary physicians have 
exerted all their , skill and liiiled. For all these the fullest 
knowledge will be luicded. 

Also, a medical Avoman who tries to pr.actico there, must 
make herself acquainted with the language of the district in 
wliich she is to practic.e. Most of the educated native men 
know English w(*ll; lint the wonuni only know their niolher 
tongue; and liesides the many objections to employing an 
interpreter between a ]»hysician and a. patient, the pco])lo of 
India estimate highly a person who knows their language. 


SOCIAL AND PIIILANTIIUOIVO INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE AVEST. 

r. — AN EXCEllIMENT IN TROnUCllVE CO-OCEllATlON. 


Ono application of the ])rinciple of Co-operation was discussed 
at a Meeting of the National Indian Assooiatfon in the year 
1879, when a paper Avas read by Mr. Vansittart Noale containing 
suggestions for applying co-opeiative machinery as a means of 
enabling tlie Indian enltivators to rescue themselves from money- 
lenders. The subject is every day becoming hotter knoAvn and 
understood. Its forms are numerous. They Avero on that 
occasion summarised by Mr. Vansittart Neale under three 
heads, st,ated hrieily as Distributive, Productive and Financial. 
Tlie Eov. W. Kaul'mann, in his w^ork on “ Socialism and Com- 
munism/’ defines the throe forms avS follows: — 

1. — Co-operation, patronising in its main features, which has 

its origin in the philanthropy of capitalists and others. ♦ • 

2. — Co-partnership, founded on the principle of , mutual in- 
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terest, which allows tho working ihen to share in the profits of 
employers, whilst the latter still retain the chief management of 
the business. 

il- — Co-operation proper, ?.<?., combination among the working 
ns^n themselves to establish concerns for which they are solely 
responsible, becoming thus their own employers, ami combining 
tho character of master and man in their own poisons. 

It seems necf'ssary to emphasise the fact that none of these 
forms of co-operati(m have anything in common with tho ('o- 
operative distributive stores in London, such as the Civil 8ervieo 
f^upply and others, which are descrihed by IMr. Kaufmeiin as 
‘Muforior imitations and spurious ailjnnets of tho movement. 
These associations,” ho says, “ liaving discoveri'd the benefits 
arising from co-operation in cheapening ai tides of consumption 
by economy in distribution, establish stores like those at 
Koehdale, but witiiout anvri'gard to tho moral and social aspects 
of eo-o[)eralion. There is no eornmninty of interest among 
managers, sharehobhu's and consumers. Tt amounts to nothing 
more or less than amateur shop-keeping among the higher 
classes, with the view of obtaining th(' necessaries and luxuries 
(d' life at a dieaper rate. But even thus they pm'form an im- 
portant function in making llie advantages of co-opi ‘ration more 
gem'i’ally known, as well as the bimdlts of the ready-nioney 
system.” 

The imiiKMliate subject of tliis iiotiec', “ Tlie Decorative Co- 
operator’s Association,” is an experiment to test the possibility 
of establishing in Liigland the second or productive form of 
co-operation “founded on the primiple of mutual intiu’ost, which 
allows the working men to sliari' in the prohts of th(‘ employers, 
whilst tho latter still retain the diief management of tlio 
business.” It owes its existmico to tho ('xertions of Miss llait, 
a lady well known for her .sympathy with working men. In 
eonsidoring tho vexed question of (ho antagonism between 
capital ami labour Miss Hart was struck by llio solution that 
seemed to her to have been found in the suciess of the Paris firm 
of dei'orators known as iMaisoii Jjoclaire. Miss Hart published 
a pamphh^t, entitled, “ Poviwty and its Remedy ; a brief sketch 
of tho Maison Ledairo and its Founder; ” and by a Uumlier of 
leetures on the subject succeeded in arousing a desire to make 
the experiment in London. The subjoined particulars are taken ^ 
from Miss Hart’s sketch: — 

Two subjects wxwo ever oecnjiying tho mind of Lcclaire : 
(1) the future of his wmrkmen ; and (2) tho fact that in spite of 
his best efforts a rooted antagonism did exist between master 
♦ apd men. He spoke on the latter point one day in the year 
^1835 to th^ philanthropist Fregier, Avho reidiod, without realising 
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the force of his words, “that he saw no solution to that 
difficulty, except iu the participation of the workmen in the 
profits of the master I ” These words bore no immediate fruit ; 
hut live years later Tjcelaire perceived suddenly that in carrying » 
out that idea ho could promote his own interests, and serve the 
interests of his men at the sumo time. “ I asked myself,” said 
Leclaire, “could a workman in our Imsiness, by putting more 
heart into his work, produce in the same lapse of time, i.e., a 
day, a surplus of work oquiTaleiit to the value of an hour’s pay, 
i.e., sixpence? Could he besides save twopence-hall'penny a 
day 1^|V avoiding all waste of tlie materials entrusted to him, and 
by taking greater cart^ of his tools ? ” Everyone would answer 
that he could. Well, then, if a single workman could firrive at 
the result ot realising for the masbu- an additional eightpeiice- 
halfpenny a <lay, in 300 working days there would be a gain of 
£10 l.s. 'Id, ])er man, or upwards of £3,000 a year in a business 
like Leclaire’ s, which employed at that time 300 on an average. 
Hero Would In* a handsome profit to be shared by his men, and 
gained as it W('re out of nothing. 

lie had firm faith in his calculation and wuis prepsircd for 
the change, liaving alr(*ady a nucleus of go<jtl wau’kmen bound 
together by a Mutual Aid Society, which lie had founded two 
years previously, in 1<S3S. 'I'his Society, in the outset little more 
than a benefit club, became in 18t)3 a corporate body, repre- 
senting the workmen’s interest in the buMiness, and legally 
recognised as a sh'oping partner. . . . Lrom this date the* 

Society, like the other partm*rs, reccivc'd 3 por (‘(uit. intoi est on 
its invested capital, whilst it wa.s allotted 20 per cent of tlui 
annual protits, 30 p(T cent, being divided among llie woi'kmmi 
individually iu proportion to wages (virued. Tlio remainmg half 
of the prufits wmre at this time shared by Leclaire and bis 
partner. 

In making this aviMngi'mcnt Leclaire thus addressi*d Ids 
wmrkmeu; — “As members of the Mutual Aid Society you are 
no longi'i’ day labourers, w'orking like machines, leaving oil' 
work when the hour has done striking. You are jmrtiu'rs, 
working on your own account, and as such nothing in the 
workshop, s can be iiiditfereiit to you. Ev(*ryone of you ought 
to look attm’ the plant and the materials as if you had been 
specially appointed guardians of thmn.” 

In the tiviii became by cliarter a “ Societe en Com- 

mandite,” i.e , a partnersliip iu which the acting partners an) 
responsible without limitation, and the dormant ones to the 
exti'ut of their capital only. From this dat(^ Leclaire ceased to 
appriopriate any part of the jii’ofits— receiving only 5 per coiit.^) 
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At the present time, of the net profits, after payment of 
interest on capital, one quarter goes to the two managing 
partners jointly, one quarter to the Iktutual Aid Society ; the 
► remaining half is divided among the workmen in exact pro- 
ptv’tion to the wages earned. 

The Mutual Aid 8oci»;ty hestows a ladiring life pension of 
£48 per annum on every memh(‘r who has attained the ago of 
fifty and h.as worked twenty years for tlie firm, and it continues 
the payment of half this annuity to the widow of such pt'iisioner 
during her life. ’J'he same pensions are securcal to W(u-]vm('ii or 
to their widows in the case of a disabling a(‘ci<lont whilst 
engaged in the service of the firm. 

The Maison Leedairo now aiVords employment U) 1,200 
decorators ; has, during tlie last ten years, made a total not 
profit of £7.-), 000, and during tlie last five years given to the 
workmen an avm'ago of 18 per cent, houus upon tlic' amount of 
their earnings. 

Tlie “Decorative Co-operator’s Association Limited” was 
formed ill IVtarch last with a nominal capital of f 10,000 in 10,000 
shares of £1 each. Tho following gentlemen form tlio Hoard of 
Directors; — Chinrmnf/, Albert (ri'oy. Esq., M.l\ ; A. Cameron 
Corbett, Esq,; A, H, Jij'ko Aclaiid, Es(p ; Jlon. Coutts 
JNFarjovi banks, Es(p, M.E. ; ITon. Miss Hart; Oj/hm, 405 
Oxford street. 

Tlie following paragi'.iplis from the prospc'ctus set foith tho 
principles on vhicli tho Association is based: — 

“ It is proposi'd that intm‘est at 5 p('r cent, pm* annum on tho 
capital invested sliall stand as a lirsL cliarg(> upon the profits, 
after which tlie uJioh’ of the lU't profits shall lie appropriated to 
tlie remiiiieratioTi of serviees actually roiuhavd to tin; Association. 

“ d lieso net profits will, until otlnirwisi^, detovminod by tho 
Ashocialion, Ix' divided as follows: — One quarter to tho 
managers; one (|uar1er to tlm Mutual Aid Society; one half to 
the Avorkers anfl tlie rc'servo fund ; 20 per cimt. of profits 

given to tlic rt'servo fund ; and 50 pi'V ci'iit. to the workers, in 
exact propoitioii to w.igcs earmal. 

“The directors look torwari] with confidenco to the time 
Avlicn a siiflh lent portion of tho capital uill be lield by the 
workei’s of tlie lirm to make tlu' «^iilire establishment a self- 
governing body. In order to alt liii this object it is proposed^ 
that half of tlu^ bonuses payabh; to the woikmen shall be paid 
in the shape of £1 shares, and that a certain propiu'tion of the 
profits due to the managers shall be paid in shares also.” 

The confidenco reposed in Miss Jlart by a, largo number of 
♦ workmen has phiced the management in the position in which 
^Leclaire st<iod when, in 1842, he proved his sincerity by paying 
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to his incredulous workmen tht^ first bonus before it was actually 
due. Miss Hart has no difficulty in procurini^ the required 
number of workmen ready to 'ccept the conditions and to ^ive 
their best services at the market rate of wages. They receive no 
immediate profit or advantage, ])ut work on cheerfully, n#t 
only within stated hours, but so long as occasion may re(|uire, 
in the firm faith tliat so soon as tboro are 2)rolits to divide they 
will receive their share. They fully understand that tlicy have 
no inlierent right to become sharcdiolders, but must earn the 
privilege, and that it is the interest of each to do tho best w'ork, 
to avqid waste, and to require tlieso tilings from tho rest. 

All who, like Leclaire, are pained by the aiilagonism existing 
between tho employer ami the employed will watcli with keen 
interest the progress of this attempt to adopt Leclaire’ s remedy. 

M. S. Kntgiit. 


SHOLNALATA: A TAIM OF HINDU LIFE. 

. r»Y Tauak Natu Oangulj. 

TransUited for this Journal Uij Mim, JL Kmcht. 
((JoHftnnrJ from jnir/r ’'V7, Vol. Kill.) 

(Ml III t/tis (rannlalion irma/it. >nl/i lln- author of /hr Udr.) 


[For the assistance of the ie.i<Icr tho luiincs ol the piincipal charai'ters 
in tho follow iii'f chapiei.s aio .suhioincd. | 


Ha^ihhusan, the older brother. 
Prananta, lus wile. 

Bipin, tlu'ir son. 

K>tmtni, tlicir daii<fhior. 

Bidhiihhvmn, the younger broUior. 

Barala, his wife. 

i!op(d, then .soil. 

iShi/aina, the lenuile seiwant. 


I I'halur/fii Dia'i, a widow. 

j\i//o(in(d, a si rolling liddler. 

I Biproda^ ('lad^raA'arii, a iieh resi- 
dent of biiidw.in. 

: Shornal((fa, his daughter. 

Ifrm (d.audra, his son. 

(ladaJhar, ]nt)i\irv oi I’uniiada. 


CIIArTEli XXYJl. 

lUDlIUBllUSAN KETURXS IIOMK. SAUALA’s DEBTS ARK L'ATl). 

It is early ovening of a day in Tlhadro (Augii^'i-Sopteiubcr). 
Kain is falling slowly, it lins not eeased lainiiig for seven days, 
the roads are a mass of mud, tlio ruts of the carriage wheels are 
become chauiiols of water, Mio earth slaiidiiig liigh on both 
sides. If }ou do not step carefully flie mud spbislies over your 
garments as thougli project ed from a squirt. Wherever trees 
stand at the roadside tho leaves lie in rotten heaps, sending 
forth an offensive smell. In tho village smoko ascends from * 
every lioiise. The residents finishing their outdoor ^tivocatious 
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, (quickly as possible, close theiy doors and light their lamps, 
isects of various kinds are flying about, frogs croak forth their 
yous song, the cricket pierces the ear with his sharp note, 
f cows, goats, sheep and other domestic animals not one is to 
Q seen out of doors. The coming and going of man has for 
erne time ceased. 

At this time two travellers were approaching Ivrishuagar. 
Each carried in his left hand a small bag, in his right a cotton 
umbrella, each wore along, close-litting ct)ttoii coat, and a turban 
formed out of the loose garment usually worn over the shoul- 
ders. Their feet were bare. The one who walked in aijvance 
did not look very tired, but the second one seemed as if every 
step cost him pain. They wore now entering a village, the 
second one broke the silem*e by saying to tlie one in front, 

“ Dacia Thakur, we can go no further tu-ilay, lot us rest here.” 
Drom the tone in which he spoke it was evident he was possessed 
by fear of some kind. AVo think the rea<ler will recognise the 
spealoo' as Nilkamal, and AVill conclude that ho was speaking to 
Didhiihliusan. 

Keceiving no answer, Nilkanu'il again said, in the same low 
tone, “ Dada Thakur ! we should not be travelling at the time 
of norship, let ns go into a house. When night is ovi'r wo will 
rise and proi-eed.” 

J'idhu: Why, Nilkamal, A\hat are }uu afraid oJ ? you did 
not u.>e to fear thieves. 

Ail : Foriueily I had nothing, now T have som(>tlung to lose. 
But what alioiit tliat niattor I spoke of? 

JJulhu: Just beyond this village is llanskhali, by that way 
is niy lioiiie. Is it worth wlide baiting at so short a distanoo? 
For the fear that you expressed there is no (uuse, wo are close 
t<j Krislinagar, no highway robbers can attack us here. 

iV//; Then go on, but if yon would llsPai to mo we should 
stay Ji('re. 

Bidhubhuaan went on without attending to the words of 
Nilkamal, who I'ollowc'd liim very unwillingly. Having pro- 
ceeded some distaiKui in silence, Bidliu pointed to a tree in front 
of them saying, ''Nilkamal, do you remember that tree?” 
Nilkamal answered with a smdes " Dada Thakur, that was one 
day, this is (jiiito another.” Tliey wtait on in sdence till they 
reached the tree, when Bidhu said, “ Let us sit down once more 
under that tree and smoke.” They sat down. Nilkamal,* 
j)ointing with his linger, said, “Yes, it was there you sat, Dada 
Thakur, when I came up, and at sight of me you were fright- 
cmed.” Bidhu bhusaii, casting a glance around, sighed deeply. 
Jj'our years hofoj'e Bidhubhusan’s lieart had ]>een simjile, now it 
was chained. Since mixiug ith the world to ac^cumulate money 
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ho had taken an eternal farewell of true happiness. In com- 
paring the joyonsness of youth with the suffering of the world- 
worn, whose heart does not burn with regret? who does not 
sigh ? 

Nilkamal producing fire, both smoked as on that bygone da^ 
and again set forth. It would bo endless did we attempt to re- 
late the many thoughts that arise in the mind on retnriiiiig home 
after a long absence. At times the heart bounds with delight, 
at times tlie body trembles with fear. W^hat joy in the antici- 
pation of iinding all whom we had left behind in the enjoyment 
of hoc^tli, yet what fear lest it should be otherwise ! A prey to 
those alternations (jf b'eling, llidhn arrived at his own door. 

When he had left home the house had been too small for its 
inhabitants. Sasihhusan’s mnv house had not biam built. Sasi- 
bhusan with his family, Gadadhar (diandra and his mother had 
all lived in the old house, which had Ix'en a sc<me of iioisi) and 
confusion by day ami. by night. Now Bidhubhusan heard not a 
sound of human (Kjcupation. lie trembled with fiar. ^Standing 
in the doorway ho said to Ida companion, ‘‘Gall out, Avill you, 
and impurti who is at homo.” 1I(! did not feel able to raise Ids 
own voice. Nilkamal liawled out s('vei'al tiim's, ‘‘Is any one at 
home? ” but no reply was lu'ard. Bidhii, striking Ids foi-ehead, 
exclaimed, “ All is lost.” Again Nilkamal calb'd, and this time 
iShyama eomiiig out saiil, ‘‘Who are you tliat come lo the door 
so late ? ” 

Nil: Gome and see. 

tShyama opening the door saw two por.sons, one sitting, the 
other standing. Again slu' asked, “ AVho aie }on?” Ibdhu 
said, “tShyama, are you all ^\el^?” Shyama, nMogidsieg iiie 
voice of Bidliu, Ix'gan totia'inhh', ami ('.ilbid out loudly, “ Wliei.j 
do yiMi come from ? ” 

JJu/Iih: Be (;alm, Shyama ! is every om^ well? 

Shyama (after soiiu* delay) ; The lu'st I can say is that, they 
are alive. AVdu'ro do you como from? 

Bhlhu, at tSiiyama's Avoids lioaved a dei'p sigh, exclaiming, 
“Ma, Diirga ! Sliyama, you ask Avliere I come from, have you 
nut had my b'tter.s ? ” 

: Not only have Ave not had a lino slm e you hd't, avo 
have not oven had ncA\s of yon. Jvluiri Ma from long anxiety 
has fallen into this perilous eondition. 

‘ Jhdha: And Gopal, how is he? 

^hyaina: lie is Avell. 

Bidhu: Then go on Shyama, let mo get into the house. 

IS/iynnta : If you should go in noAv the Khuri Ma would 
swoon ; stay here, I Avill tell her, and afterwards you cap, « 
come in. ^ 
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JHdlrn : Shyama ! is Sarala so* weak that she would faint at 
hearing of my return ? 

Shyamo>: Very weak. 

Bidhubhusan was not very greatly distressed at hearing of 
Strain’s state. That she should love him so deeply as to have 
lost strength because of their separation gave him a feeling of 
joy in the midst of his sorrow, like lightning playing in a cloudy 
sky on a dark night. Alas! ho knew not that grief had brought 
t^arala into the grasp of consumption. Nearly half an hour 
later Shyama came to call him. You might say that Bidhu 
wont smiling to the threshold of Sarala’s room, but on epl^ering 
lie fell to the ground struck with dismay, lie could not have 
recognised Sarala, so emaciated had she become; but hearing 
his name pronounced, she rose into a sitting posture on the bed, 
and said, through smiles and hairs, Have you remembiwed 
this poor creatine aft^r so many days?” AVith tears, Bidhu 
answcicd, “ Sarala, yonr nani(‘ has been over in my prayers, but 
never even in a dream did 1 imagine 1 should find yon in this 
condition.” Sarala said, with a smile, “Now 1 shall get well, 
but I can’t sit up longer to-day, my head swims, 1 am verj'’ 
weak.” Sh(' laid lierself down wliilo Sliyama gatlienal lier hair 
togelhar and ])ound it up. 

JNe.xt morning Sli}aina was delight('d to S(,‘e Sarala rise 
without assist. iiiCH and go mto tin' oiitiu- room. Sh>ajna thought 
tliat an.xnay alone Innl reduced Sarala t,o this condition ol weak- 
ness. Sh(>"sanl, “Did f not t« 11 3011 , Khuri Ala, that wlien the 
Ivliura Tliakiir came honn^ your illiu'ss would depart ^ ” Sarala 
answiri'd, “You are my Lurkhi, my Annapurna'^’ If your 
w<u’(ls slionld not come lrm\ whose would?” Sliyaina leit the 
I'oom to ('seapo tlic sound of lier own prai.si's. 

Dm mg the first part of the night Ihdliublmsan’s thoughts 
kept him awal<e. Towards morning lie obtained a Lttle sloop, 
and thendoie laid late, appearing only in time for breakfast. 
He wans overjoyed to see Sarala walking about. She was ex- 
tremely weak, truly, but to see her moving, and to look at her 
happy face gave delight to tlnmi all. Sarala would have taken 
part in the cooking, but Shyama wnuild not permit her to enter 
the kite hen, Sarala iirgeel the matter, saying, “lf*I*do not 
cemk, who will, Shyama?” 

“1 will fetch T’hakurim Didi.” 

“ Will sho come ? ” 

“ Aloney w ill do anything, Khuri ATa, there is no fear.” 

Shyaina’s wau*ds proved true. When Thakurun Didi heard 
that Bidhubliusan had returned with plenty of money she re- 
^ejuired no second ^jalL Observing Sarala’s feebleness, she said, 
y * * Lii^Ubi and Annapuina, naint‘.s of goelelesse.s of piosperity. 
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Saralfi ! you ar(5 so weak, yet you never once called me to 
help.” Saralii smiled, hut j^ave no other answer. 

The news that Cidhuhhusan had (;ome home rich spread 
through the village in a moment, all were eager to know if it ^ 
was true. Not to mention other people, Gadadliar Chand^^a 
himself came. Tliose who had before despised them now pro- 
fessed the warmest friendship. JLow great is the power of 
money ! Bidhubhusan spent luiarly the whole day in talking 
with his noighl tours, he did not got even a couple of hours to 
spend with Sarala. But in the evening when all had departed 
he catpo to lior rooms. 

Sarala bad felt so much revived in the early morning tliat 
she faii(;ied herself in her former health. Until about twelve 
she kept busily employed with a happy countenance, but after 
that hour her hands and f('et la^gan to fail her. Witliout com- 
plaining to any one she went and laid down in lier chamber. 
Shyama, though so busy, bad k(»pt oiio eye on her mistress, and 
now seeing her lie down she went t(.) the bedside and said, Are 
you going to sleep again, Xburi Ma?” Sarala answered, “T 
could not sleep last night, and T feel exhausted for want of 
sleep, do not wake me.” Shyama went about her work, but in 
a short time returned. Sarala wuis sleeping, in lew face, wa^re no 
signs of care, she appeared like a j'-yens lily. Some rain fell 
and a cool breeze sprang u[», nevortlieless Sarala perspired 
though h(>r forehead woas cold. Shyama gently away the 

drops. At the touch of Shyama’s hand Saral.i started in fright, 
and lost it should rouso lu'r entirely, Sliyama stoh^ iioiadt'ssly 
away, asking herself, ‘‘Why shouhl she per-pire? if is not 
warm.” Still, as Sarala had Ixmmi aide to rise after bniug so 
long bedridden, Sh\ania felt Jio fear. Evening fell, but Sarala’s 
sloop was not britkoii. Bidliu coming in askcsl, “ ITas site not 
been awake?” and being toM that she liad not, he sat dowui at 
the head of the bed ami touelied lier fonduuid, it was like ice. 
Alarmed, he called her by name s(WiU'al times. Sarala opened 
her eyes, but did not recognise llidlm. She asked, “ Who are 
you ? ” Before luj could answer, she went on, “ [ bad forgotten, 

1 know now, you are come to take away my Gopal. You w^ill not 
find him, I am going.” Sim was delirious. In answer to him 
she only said, “ AVliy do you call me a huudrod timcis ? Iain 
going,” and again closed her eyes. 

Bidhubliusan went into tho outer room weeping. Calling 
Shyama, lie said, “1 think Sarala is wmiidering, do you stay 
with her while ] go for a doctor.” Breathing heavily Shyama 
ran int(^ the room, she found Sarala sleeping. Shyama called 
her, but she ans,vered not; her breathing was natural, her far;e t 
was natural, but her body was cold. Shyama sat/iowui aiul^ 
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began to rub her feet. Q-opal, seeing his inotlior a little better 
after so many days, had gone to play with ilhuban. Bidhubhusan 
on his way to the doctor called in at the house of Bhuban’s 
mother, and acquainting her with Sarala’s condition, begged her 
let Gopal stay with her for the night. An hour and a half 
later Bidlm returned with the doctor, who seeing the patient’s 
condition gave her a little spirit to drink, then asked all particu- 
lars. ITo felt the pulse and e'xamined the chest and back with 
the stethoscope. Anxiously Bidhu said. 

“ How do you find her, sir ?” 

“ Her disease is mortal. It is consumption, there is cure. 
The books say, certainly, that there are cases of recovery, but 
in my thirty years of practice I have not seen one. hrom her 
appearance the disease must have set in four or five years ago. 
Probably if great care liad been taken at first she might have 
lived a year or two longer, bur that is a mere coiijocturo. It is 
not possible in this disease to say when death will (uisue. Ev^en 
now, ill as she lo{dcs, it is possible she may live five or six 
months, but it is very improbable. I judge it likely she will not 
outlive the night. Idiat she was able to keep about till noon 
to-day was (Mitii’isly due to 3a)ur return. That gave her a .stimulus. 
Somc^tiUK's (Ui hearing good news a person who has already been 
immorsetl in the Gange.s will recover sense and live ibur or five 
days. Probably if you had not come she would Jiave lived 
long(n'. After a .siiiimlus there is a corresponding exhaustion. 
Tliat is h(‘r present state. She may live or slie in.iy die, but 
even if she survives to-day sh<^ Ciuinot live much longer.” 

At those words from the doctor Babu, Bidhubhusan wept 
loudly with the words, “Alas! I aiii the cause of Sarala’s 
death.” 

“ Tf you cannot control yourself like a mini you must uot 
stay ill this room. No one can yet say wliat will happen. She 
may live, but this di.sturbauce will make it im2)o.ssible.” 

“I Will not give way to it, doctor; but when T tiiiiik that if 
I hadmot returned she might have lived longer, how is it pos- 
sibh^ lliat 1 should uot weep ? ” 

The doctor took Bidhu’s hand kiudl}’’, “1 said before that is-' 
merely a coiijectur(^ but even supposing it a fact, wlmt is the 
use of regretting tJio past ? It is better not to dwell upon what 
cannot bo remedied.” 

Bidhu sat silent, the doctor looked ab.sently on the face oP 
the patient; Sarala’s lips moved. As she seemed to bo trying 
to ask for water, Sliyama brought some. The doctor mixed 
some with a little spirit in a shell and administoriHl it. Sarala 
<jomplaiued that it was very hot, her senses gradually returned, 
ihilhu could restraiu himself no longer, but weeping said to 
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8arala, “Will you not live ‘one day to onjoy happiness?” 
Sarala was now fully seiisihle. Tlie dying are nearly always so. 
Glancing at Bidhu she said, “ Why do you weep ? ” 

“ JSarala, you are leaving me, and you ask me why I weep !” 

At sight of Sarala’s face, so full of love, the doctor wt»«8 
obliged to have recourse to his handkerchief. 

iSarala said, “I am going, truly, but who says I am not 
blessed ? I have had the chief happiness of serving my husband 
and chi'i’ishing my child. What little suffering I have endured 
your coming yesterday wiped away. Where is there any one so 
blessed as I ? ” 

“ ])o not talk so, Sarahi, or my heart will burst.” 

Sarala, t.aking Bidliu’s hand, said, “In my last hour I have 
one Avish to express.” She glanced at yhyama, her tears flow- 
ing, her Avords Avouhl not come forth. Shyama set up a loud 
cry, the doctor AA'ould have silenced her, but he had not the 
poAver of speech. Bidhu’s hand was in 8arala’s. A little later 
she said, “This is my request, that you Avill never consider 
Shyama as a servant, l^et her bo to you a daughter so long as 
you live.” 

“ Sarala, Shyama shall be to mo not as a daughter only, but 
as a mother. It is owing to her only that we still live. If I 
ever forget Shyama, may there be no place for me oven in hell.” 

Before Bidhu had cea.sed speaking, Shyama Avas out of the 
room. 

The doctor, controlling himself AA’ith much difllculty, oflered 
anotlu'r modicum to fSarala, Avdio said, “ Why any more ? what 
good Avill medicine do nui ?” Bidhu .said, “Take it, Sarala, even 
noAV you are less strong than you Avere.” 

“ I know my own statiy I have been long dying, I only waited 
to see you. Call my Gopal.” 

Bidhu loidied at the doctor, Avho bid him do Avliatever she 
asked. Shyama brought Gopal, set him doAVU by Sarala, and 
Avas going aAvay, Avheu Sarala took one of her harids and one of 
Gopal’s, and said, “Gopal, do you remember AA'liat you voiced to 
mo one day? Shyama is your mother, your leal mother. 
See that you keep your vow.” Then, looking at Sliyama, 
she sai\h‘'“You have done more for mo than my father 
and m ithov ever did. A daughter of my own could not have 
done so much. I cannot repay you in this life, and it is not 
'probable that I can do so in another. What can I give you? 
Gopal is my solo wealth. Shyama, I go, leaving Gopal to you 
for life.” 

All Avept at Sarala’s words, they Avere her lasst ; in a moment 
Sarala’s eyes closed for the last time. 

( To ho conlimied. ) 
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His Hoyal Highness the Duke of Connaught laid the first 
^ stone, on November 22nd, at Bombay, of tlie Pestonjee Hor- 
irj;^isjeo Cama Hospital for Women and Children, in the presence 
of a lar^e assembly. In reply to an address on the occasion, 
His Hoyal Highness said it allbrded him much gratification that 
his first public act in India sln^uld be performed on behalf of so 
excellent an obj('ct, one which Her Majo.sty the Empress would 
most highly approve of, and which was in accordance with the 
sympathies of the Royal Eamil3\ — With reference to thic-*event 
the Lord ]\Iayor received the following letter from INfr. 1). P. 
Cama, a Parseo merchant in London: — ‘‘As to-day the son 
of our beloved lady Sovereign the (iutam and Empress will 
lay the foundation stone of the new Hospital for AVomen and 
Children at Bombay, towaids wliich my dear old father has con- 
tributed the sum of £12,000, and in ac(;ordance with the time- 
honoured custom among the Parsecs to commemorate sucli joyful 
events with some act of charity, 1 tliink 1 cannot do bettor tlian 
enclose your Lordship a clu'que for 100 guineas for the poor-hex, 
to be di.stribut('d among the descaviiig poor of this ( ity in wliich 
both myself and my wifi‘ have s[)eut happy years in safety and 
unmolested, and I fool coufidont that 1 could not liavo jilaced tliis 
small sum in hotter liaiids than those of your Lordship for its 
disti-ibutor.” 

His Highm'ss the Maharaja of Cueh Behar Aras formally 
installed Ly the Lieutenant-dovi'riior of Bengal on November 8. 
The Maharaja of Burdwan, the Raja of Digaputty, and Nawab 
Abdul ]ja,tif Khan Bahadur were among those pncserit at the 
ceremony. The pavilion AVas beayiifully ornanumted, and the 
dais Avas covered Avith darh grei'ii vadvet, embroidered Avith tliiek 
gold tliread. TJio Maharaja acoh' a native dress of lich material. 
The Lieuteiiaiit-( Governor addressed Ibo ALaharaja at Icngtli, 
reviewing the Britisli administration, and expn^ssing liis pleasure 
at har.ding over the >Stal(‘ to so ])romisiug a ruh'r. 

Wo arc glad to learn tliat the Agra Medical Scliool has heon 
opened to Avoiiieu. A small class of native woiiK'Ii, avIio hohj.^ 
seholarsliips, is noAV in session. IFuder (‘crt. u'n (‘onditiijiTWprivato 
students may have access to all tlie h'ctures, and alter a three 
years’ courst? nuiA’ be gradual tsL 

The Dewan of Myson^ is making arrangements for opening 
a School of Arts at Bangalore, of Avhich it i.s expei ted that Mr. 
T. JLangasaAvnii Pillay, an exjierienced artist, Avill be appointed 
Superintendont, 

f , We regret tOarecord the death of SAcami Jlyanand Saraswati, 
/whose lii\eral views as to the iuterpiadation of the Vedas are 
well Icnown. We take from the Jlmdii Patriot the folloAvi ng 
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particulars in regard to this reformer, which are translated from 
a Bombay vernacular j^aper: — “The late lamented Swanii was 
born in Waukanir in Kattywar. He attached himself to the 
celebrated Pundit Anandgiri, and from the first devoted himself y- 
to the study of Hindu mythology. On the death of his gr^t"^ 
master, the Swami raised the standard of reform. He made his 
delnU at Penares fifteen years ago before a conctlave of about 900 
learned Pundits. At tlds solemn meeting, presided over by the 
Kajah of Benares, the Swami undertook to prove that the Hindu 
Vedas did not roeommend idol worsliip. The arguments -were 
abstrpse, the discussion warm, but Dyanaud Swami carried his 
point. About ten y<'ars ago ho visited Bombay, and challenged 
all the Pundits and Shastris in and about this city to meet him 
for the pur})Oso of discussing the cpiestion of idol worship. The 
ISwami’s riiputation however was so gnsat that none cared to 
enter tlie lists witli him. Not only did ho carry war against the 
worst form of idolatiy, but lie was a great supporter of widow 
marriage and such other reforms.” 

Jt is understood that Mr. Ameer Ali, Barrisfer-at-Law, is to 
succeed Syed Ain nod Khan, wliose term of otlice has expired, 
as momlx'r of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

The following geutlenum liavc Ix'eii (dected IHmnbers of 
the Cdiiiiinttee of tlie National Indian Association: — C. B. 
lindsay, Ksip, \\ V. Banmsawini Baju, Ksip, W, Martin 
Wood, Psq. 

PKdlSOKAL INTELLICKNCE. 


Mr. J. C. Bose. B Sc. liolidon, lias taken tlio degree of B.A. 
in the TTnivorsity of Oambridgo (Natural Science Tripos). He 
also (»btaiued Honours in Pbysics in the last B.Sc. Examination 
of the University of London. 

Mr. P. N. Roy has passed the second M.B, C.M. Examination 
of the University of (ilasgow. 

Mr. Asliutosh Mitra has been elected a Eellow of the 
* Obstetrical Soiaety. 

Mr. Rustomjoo Byranijee Oolabavala has joined Lincoln’s Inn. 

Kumar Sri Harbhamji Uavaji of Morvi, has boon elected a 
„ Resident Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Pundit 
Shyamaji Krishnavarma and JXr.-Salig Ktuu.JBias Non-Resident 
Members. ^ 

Arrival. — Mr. Shash^hushan Sarbadbicary, fronisLahore. 

Diparture. — Pundi/ ^hyamaji Krishna varmaf^^. A., for^ 

I 1 » y . y Vj\ ’ V 

Erratimi . — In Dcceinheii^oVpa*^ page 1, line 10, for “a itame gentle- 
man ” read “ and mfiw 

t j 1 , 1 k ^ > 
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